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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


Vou. III, No. 5. 


DECEMBER, 1gotr. 


THE “MIXED METHOD” AND THE “PURE ORAL 
METHOD” IN GERMANY. 


[The following letter is a response to a request by the editor 
of the Review to the writer for a paper relating to methods em- 
ployed in instructing the deaf in Germany, more especially how- 
ever with it in view to have pointed out the prominent and dis- 
tinguishing differences between the “mixed method” and the 
“pure oral method” as these methods may be respectively prac- 
ticed in German schools. American teachers will be interested in 
making their own comparisons, and particularly in noting differ- 
ences, between the “mixed method, or system” of Germany and 
the “combined system, or method” of America; as also between 
the German “pure oral method” and the American “pure oral 
method.”"—En. ] 


EmDEN, GERMANY, October 4, 1901. 


Epitor AssocIATION REVIEW: 


Dear Sir:—After reading your letter of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, I was at first somewhat at a loss what to say on the 
subject concerning which you desire information. I must say 
that I have carefully watched all the literature on the subject 
both in Germany and in other civilized countries of the world. 
But the expression “German mixed method” was new to me. It 
is true that some years ago a German teacher of deaf-mutes gave 
loud bugle-calls for a retreat. But he had his trouble for his 
pains; not a single German institution followed his call; his first 
publications met with no success whatever; and his more recent 
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works were only read by a few specialists. Now he appears to 
have grown silent. I am aware that it is said that prior to Mor- 
itz Hill a “mixed method” had been followed in the older and 
larger German institutions for deaf-mutes. Hill was at the | 
zenith of his activity and his fame when I received a call from the 
Government as teacher at an institution for deaf-mutes, of which 
it was said that the “mixed method” still prevailed in it. It is 
quite possible—and I may say right here that, according to the 
experiences which I made in H., it would not be a source of re- 
gret—that there are still in Germany institutions for deaf-mutes 
in which a similar method is followed as at that time, now more 
than 36 years ago, in H. But, at the present time no one will 
maintain that instruction is imparted in these institutions ac:ord- 
ing to a “German mixed method.” American teachers of deaf- 
mutes who know what a sharp line is drawn in America between 
the American “mixed method” and the “pure oral method” would 
perhaps smile if the method followed in the institutions ubove 
referred to were termed a special method; and possibly, they would 
remark ironically that this so-called method was no “method” 
whatever. 


Who is the author of the “pure oral method,” or, as we in 
Germany say, with due deliberation, the “German method’? Yes, 
give us a name—from S. Heinicke to M. Hill, or to the specialists 
who are mentioned most at the present time! We are not able 
to give a single name. Our method is the product of the labor 
of all the German teachers of deaf-mutes; it has grown gradually 
—and it is far from being definitely completed. The different 
teachers of deaf-mutes have labored under widely differing cir- 
cumstances, and to a great extent their labor was a product of 
these circumstances. If at present different results are reached 
in X--where the work is carried on with a small number of pupils, 
under exceedingly favorable circumstances, and where the board- 
ing school to an eminent degree aids the work of instruction— 
from those reached in Y, with its hundred boarding scholars 
and with a staff of teachers many of whom received their ideas 
at a time when the sign language was still all-powerful, this fact 
is easily explained. But it would be unjust if the people in X 
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said: “We work according to the pure German method, but in 
Y a mixed method is followed.” At the time to which I referred 
above, this might pass; at that time the sharp line which divides 
the two methods in America was not yet known; but in our days 
such a statement is impossible. 

I said above that it is possible that there are still institutions 
in Germany where instruction is imparted in a manner similar 
to the one followed in 1865 in H., and whose methods were, 
before I left H., denominated to me as “mixed.” But I believe 
I can go still further, and state it as my own conviction, that one 
certainly even at the present day will find such institutions if one 
could peep behind the scenes. But whether the term “mixed 
method” can be applied to these institutions you can judge for 
yourself. I give below the leading features of this method: 

1. All children receive from the very beginning instruction 
in articulation, and all scholars—no matter whether they show 
much or little aptitude for speaking—are requested during the 
entire course to use the spoken language in instruction. 

2. In H. all teachers of the lower and middle classes aimed 
at a direct association of the object and its spoken designation. 
The intermediary of signs, pictures, or any other means was pro- 
hibited. 

3. In H. the Director and the two oldest teachers (among 
nine) occasionally accompanied their instruction, which was im- 
parted by the spoken language, by mimics, the Director also by 
mimic signs and even (when new words were introduced in the 
upper class) by the finger-alphabet. But these teachers had first 
to read off these mimic signs to the scholars, for, since in- 
struction in mimics was no longer given, the mimic language 
which was frequently employed by the scholars outside of school 
hours, had experienced such a transformation that even the 
Director, who was the founder of the institution and formerly a 
master of the mimic language, did—as he himself stated—no 
longer understand the scholars when they communicated with 
each other by the mimic language. 

Here, in “3”, is the point on which American teachers of 
deaf-mutes will possibly base their statement that this is no 
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“method” at all. But all persons who have diligently studied the 
question will agree with me that, since the dividing lines are al- 
most wiped out, we cannot speak of a “pure German method” 
and of a “mixed German method.” All the Prussian institutions 
for deaf-mutes are grounded on the basis which, after the last 
storm which tried to uproot our method, has been clearly defined 
by the Order of the Ministry of Public Instruction, dated No- 
vember 14th, 1892, which order was issued only after Privy Coun- 
sellor Dr. Schneider had made a most searching investigation of 
nearly all Prussian institutions for deaf-mutes.t. In this order it 
says amongst the rest: It has been found that, with a few insig- 
nificant exceptions, the spoken language is everywhere the only 
language by which instruction is imparted. Even in German 
institutions outside of Prussia the sign language is nsed only 
to the same limited degree as in Prussia. The articulation or 
German method has been followed in the Prussian institutions 
since the Ministry of Public Instruction has taken unon itself 
the care of deaf-mute children. The main question in instructing 
and educating deaf-mutes is to make them feel their misfortune 
as little as possible and to render their position as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible; in other words it should be the aim to educate 
the deaf-mutes so as to make them truly religious, moral, and use- 
ful members of human society, and to prevent their being es- 
tranged or even entirely cut loose from the family in which they 
were born, the church to which they belong, and the state whose 
protection they may claim, simply through the lack of speech. 
The heavenly gift of speech is given to the deaf-mutes not as 
something which is mechanically acquired, but as a_ free 
possession. 

Thus the deaf, but no longer mute but speaking child, takes 
its place in the family; and the adult deaf-mute is enabled to take 


It matters but little to thinking teachers of deaf-mutes whether per- 
haps this or that teacher requires in the first line only an association with 
the spoken word, and therefore during the first years of instruction does 
not pay any attention to the written language (Milan method), or whether 
he reverses this method (Gopfert and others), or whether the majority ot 
the German teachers of deaf-mutes, from the very beginning of instruction 
cultivates the spoken and written language. The essential point is this that 
from the very outset the aim should be to make our language the bearer 
of thoughts for our scholars, to make it their free property. 
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an active part in church, state, and society. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this aim is only reached in a few cases; a repeated 
and thorough investigation of our institutions for deaf-mutes 
has proved the contrary. “From the data furnished by this in- 
vestigation it appears that there is no reason for making a change 
in the present method of instructing deaf-mutes.” 

I‘rom the above it will be seen that there is no reason what- 
ever for saying now: “In X instruction is imparted according 
to the pure German method, but in Y according to the mixed 
German method.” It seems to me that our American colleagues 
labor under a mistake, which occurs very frequently in reading 
articles written by specialists in a foreign language. Possibly 
our American colleagues find the “mixed German method” in 
the “mixed institutions.” This is all the more likely, as we speak 
and write of a “mixed system.” The term “system” in this 
connection, however, has nothing to do with the “method,” and 
does not relate to the instruction, but to the organization of an 
institution. Thus we read in some of our journals for deaf- 
mutes regarding the Western Provinces of Prussia: “In the 
Province of Hanover there is one ‘mixed institution’ for deaf- 
mutes [Hildesheim]. The Rhine Province has two ‘mixed in- 
stitutions’; whilst in Westphalia and Hesse-Nassau there are 
no ‘mixed institutions.’” This simply means that, e. g., of the 
88 scholars in the Hildesheim institution, 24 board in the in- 
stitution, and that there are, therefore, both boarders and day 
scholars. In the other Hannoverian institutions (three in 
number) all the scholars—always two together—board in families 
which of course have been carefully selected. This is also the 
case in most of the institutions in the Province of Westphalia, 
and in all the institutions in the Rhine Province. The institution 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, on the other hand, is a boarding school 
pure and simple. There are no mixed institutions in the Province 
of Hesse-Nassau, as the other two institutions (Homberg and 
Camberg) are day-schools in the full sense of the term. The 
Frankfurt institution, the one in which each and cvery use of the 
mimic language can be and is successfully fought against, is, 
therefore, in this respect, placed in exactly the same position 
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as the institution for mentally weak deaf-mutes at Huttrop near 
Essen, where, from sheer necessity, far-reaching concessions 
must be made to the use of the mimic language. 

“Well” some one will say, “here we have after all a ‘mixed 
method!’”” When the Prussian Minister of Public Instruction 
wrote “that there was no reason for making a change in the pres- 
ent method of instructing deaf-mutes,” education for deaf-mutes 
was not yet compulsory in Prussia; whilst the Scandinavian 
countries |Denmark, Norway] had already made education for 
deaf-mutes compulsory. If the parents or guardians of deaf- 
mutes are compelled by law to send them to an institution for 
deaf-mutes, they are also justified to demand that all are received 
at such an institution, both the mentally strong and the mentally 
weak, and that the last mentioned also receive such education 
and instruction as their capacity will permit. If both these 
categories of deaf-mutes are united in one and the same institu- 
tion this cannot be done successfully. Necessity, therefore, 
seems to require that these two kinds of deaf-mutes should be 
placed in separate institutions; and this has already been done 
in the Scandinavian countries. And then those deaf-mutes must 
also be considered which stand midway between the mentally 
strong and the mentally weak. This is a strong reason for hav- 
ing three instead of two kinds of institutions. While mentally 
normal and mentally strong deaf-mutes will best be cared for 
in day-schools, because there they will have a better opportunity 
and more occasion to use the spoken language which they have 
learned in the institution, and to practice lip-reading, it may 
~ossibly be advisable, in the interest of education, to place the 
mentally weak in boarding schools, as is done almost exclusively 
in America. But it is well known that for deaf-mutes the board- 
ing-school is the mother of the mimic language. From the 
hours of play this language will find its way into the school hours, 
and will eventually be cultivated systematically.......... and 
behold we have a “mixed method.” 

What has become an accomplished fact in the Scandinavian 
countries, is still looked for in Germany. Following the ex- 
ample of the smaller German States, Prussia is about to introduce 
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compulsory education for deaf-mutes. Possibly the time is not 
far distant when in Germany too the “pure German method” of 
instruction will be employed in a portion of the deaf-mute in- 
stitutions, whilst in another portion a “mixed method” will be 
followed. But it would be assuming too much to call this method 
a “GERMAN mitved method”; for, as matters stand now, it must 
be presumed that whenever we reach a re-organization in Ger- 
many, the experiences of the Scandinavian countries will ex- 
ercise a considerable influence. Even now, German teachers 
of deaf-mutes are sent by the Minister of Public Instruction to 
Denmark and Norway to study the system of those countries; 
and last summer a teacher of the Emden institution received 
financial aid from the Ministry for that purpose. 

It is not becoming to a man who has grown gray in the ser- 
vice to write music of the future. I will, therefore, close. Con- 
sidering the earnestness with which our educational authorities 
have taken hold of the matter, it is to be expected that the object 
which is aimed at will not only be to give us a method, but that 
we will have a new method, whether with or without mimic 
language cannot be stated at the present time with absolute 
certainty. Possibly it will even be recommended to drag forth 
the finger-alphabet from the lumber-room and to use it for men- 
tally weak deaf-mutes, although there is no necessity for such 
a step either from a practical or psychological point of view. 
Writing with the finger in the air, on the table, etc., which is uni- 
versally understood, answers the same purpose. Ben Akiba’s 
saying: “In our volumes I have read it, that there is nothing 
new under the sun,” is still true today. Therefore, let it be thus. 
If only the main point is not lost sight of, if only the mentally 
weak deaf-mute children are given milk instead of indigestible 
food, and if they only receive, according to the measure of their 
capacity, a well rounded education, we will be satisfied. The 
“what” will not do it, the “how much” still less; only the “how” 
and “what kind” will further the object in view. 

Cordially extending to you, in spirit, my hand across the 
ocean, I am, Yours sincerely, 


O. DANGER. 


THE HOME INSTRUCTION OF A LITTLE 
DEAF CHILD. 


STELLA K. WHITE, CARIBOU, MAINE. 


| This paper was written two years ago, by the mother of a 
little deaf child with the purpose, as she expresses it in a personal 
note to Miss Sarah Fuller of Boston, “partly to keep a record that 
I might like to refer to in future years, partly to show to Kathryn 
as she grew older, partly with a vague idea of offering it for pub- 
lication somewhere (but as to that my courage failed me), and 
mostly to pass away the time during a period of enforced idle- 
ness.” She now sends it, hoping it may be of use to other par- 
ents. We are glad to be able to present the paper in the pages 
of the Review, for the narrative is an exceedingly interesting 
one, and it contains much that will be suggestive even to teachers 
of the largest experience in the instruction of deaf children. 
Moreover, we feel that the paper will receive wide reading among 
parents of deaf children and that to them it will prove helpful and 
encouraging to an extreme degree. It will occasion great and 
sincere regret in all who read it that this story can never have an- 
other chapter, for death has within the year interposed and cut 
short the beautiful life so full of promise for herself and of hope 
for others.—Eb. | 


As it is always interesting to note whatever is accomplished 
in the face of great difficulties, it may be of interest to learn of the 
progress of a little girl, now seven years old, who is learning 
to talk and acquiring an education in spite of one great diffi- 
culty—a total lack of hearing from birth. 


One can but admire the advancement of modern science and 
education when one reflects that thirty years ago this child 
would have been practically shut into her world of silence and 
shut out from communication with the world around her, ex- 
cepting the extremely limited circle she would have reached 
by the sign language. 
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Before entering into details, it may be well to state that 
this is not the story of an exceptional child like Helen Keller, 
but is written to show what may be done with any deaf child 
of average intelligence in this enlightened age. 

At three years of age, little Kathryn was put under the in- 
struction of an experienced private teacher, but that was by no 
means the beginning of the work of teaching the child to speak 
and to read the lips. From early babyhood, those around her 
had with unwearying devotion continually talked to her as they 
would to a hearing child. From constant and untiring repetition, 
the little one had learned to say ten or a dozen words—imper- 
fectly, however, like (n)ose, (h)orse, (h)a(t), app(Ie, etc.—and 
to read from the lips a dozen or so more words. “Nothing to 
brag of,” as the old Scotchman said of his religion, but the child 
had found that objects and actions had names, and had learned 
to watch the lips for them, which was a long step in advance. 

Just previous to Kathryn’s coming under her care, her 
teacher asked advice of Miss Yale, one of the leading educators 
of the deaf in this country, concerning the best methods to be 
pursued in the teaching of so young a child. Miss Yale said, 
“Take the little thing up on your lap, and talk, talk, talk,” and 
“talk, talk, talk” has always been the watchword of Kathryn’s 
teachers and family. 

Of course, at that age, the ordinary school methods could 
not be adopted, and to the child it seemd that there was nothing 
but play. But underlying all the games, tea-parties, kinder- 
garten work, doll play, was the steady purpose in the mind of the 
teacher—the attainment of language by her pupil. New words 
were always given when occasion demanded them (oftentimes 
the occasion was made), and just when the child’s interest was 
awakened in that particular object or action, and not before. For 
instance, the teacher and pupil sat down on the floor to play ball 
nearly the first hour of their acquaintance, and at the end of a 
delightful game, the word “ball” had been incorporated into 
Kathryn’s vocabulary, as well as a new element gained, for it was 
not long, with a child of her imitative instincts, before the tip of 
the baby tongue was touching the roof of the mouth like the 
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teacher’s to form “Il.” “Go” was the result of a game of horse, 
where first the teacher was the driver constantly urging Kathryn, 
the horse, to “go”; then the positions were reversed, and the lit- 
tle girl was the Jehu with the teacher for the balky horse that 
would not budge unless told to “go,” but who pranced willingly 
around the room at the sound of the magic word. This word 
was not attained though, till the baby hand had been placed over 
the teacher’s throat many times to feel the vibration of “g.” The 
same method was pursued to get the “c”’ in “car,” when they saw 
the electrics going by. In “arm,” one of the first words, the 
“m” was given by placing the tiny finger on the side of the 
teacher’s nose, thus getting the nasal vibration; the “ar” being 
easily seen on the lips, was easily imitated. 

Though m or / in themselves were not hard to get, there were 
difficulties in the way as the child advanced in this science, be- 
cause the eye alone cannot distinguish the difference between 
many of the phonetic sounds as m, b and p; t, d, n and 1; f and v; 
etc. Did you ever think how much alike they are? If not, look 
in the mirror, and say to yourself without voice, man, ban and 
fan; bat, bad, ban and bal; and fan and van. The sense of touch 
was called into play to differentiate these. The little pupil’s hand 
was placed in front of the mouth to catch the breath sounds of 
b, d, f, p, t, h, etc., and to distinguish them from the nasal m and n. 
Placing the hand on the chin, also was a help in distinguishing 
b from as wellas d from t. In teaching “wash,” the hand-glass 
was brought in, and it was a source of greatest delight to the child 
to watch her breath dimming the mirror in “sh,” the same as her 
teacher’s did. In fact, the mirror has always played an important 
part in the little girl’s acquisition of speech, for without that, she 
could not see whether she were imitating the teacher’s lip-move- 
ments perfectly or not. 

All the time the teacher was giving these sounds, she was 
watching the modulations of the child’s voice at the same time, 
striving to make the tones as sweet and natural as possible. 
This was the more easily done as Kathryn had been put under 
instruction so young, before the vocal cords had had time to 
grow hard and stiff with disuse. The proper pitch of sound 
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was given by placing the child’s hand on the teacher’s throat 
and chest so that she could feel the vibration, then on her own. 
In this manner, ce, which Kathryn persisted for a long time in 
getting in a very high key, was finally corrected. 

So it is seen that the teaching of speech and speech-reading 
is reduced to a science, every obstacle being met by some device. 
Its teachers proceed in accordance with well-known laws. Voice 
and speech are trained from a knowledge of the anatomy of the 
vocal organs and their functions in the production of sounds. 

The weeks went by quickly in the study of this difficult 
science, full of work for both teacher and scholar, though the 
latter was all unconscious of it—of anything but the delight of 
learning the names of new things. At the end of the first six 
weeks of instruction, the little girl had a vocabulary of forty words 
and in another month, forty more. The third month, she added 
seventy-five words to her list, and could read short sentences from 
her teacher’s lips and repeat them after her, such as “Go up 
stairs,” “Open the door,” “Give me a pencil,” etc. At this time, 
Kathryn’s teacher made her repeat everything said to her before 
answering, for in repeating, she gained the practice which 
“makes perfect,” and which is the great essential in this science. 
During the fourth month the little pupil was given one hundred 
new words, and her teacher said at this time, “The danger lies 
now in giving too many words for assimilation, and I find it re- 
quires that I watch myself constantly, for Kathryn reads my lips 
so readily.” In this month the work of sentence-building was be- 
gun in earnest, and sentences rather than words were the main 
object thereafter. 

There would be much more to tell in this story of Kath- 
ryn’s progress in the “subtle art of speech-reading,” if her instruc- 
tion had not been brought to a sudden close by the death of her 
faithful teacher. Why this beautiful, useful life should have 
come to such an untimely end must forever remain an inscruta- 
ble mystery to her friends “on our dull side of death.” How- 
ever, “man proposes, God disposes,” and little Kathryn was 
compelled to get on for two years and a half with what she had 
gained from six months’ instruction, for she was still too young 
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to be sent to school, and no other private teacher could be 
found. Kathryn, at this time, was three and a half years of 
age and had a vocabulary of about four hundred words at her 
command, the names of the most common objects and actions. 
Hler sentences were broken and incomplete, but nothing 
daunted, she talked all day long, and those about her talked 
with her. Signs were never used, except, perhaps, in teaching 
a new word, and dropped the instant the word was compre- 
hended. In fact signs had always been most sparingly used 
from babyhood. When Kathryn was five years old, she vis- 
ited a deaf school taught under the “combined” system, and on 
seeing the children communicating with each other by means of 
signs, innocently asked her mother, who accompanied her, 
what they were doing that for. 

Her parents had been assured that Kathryn would lose all 
that she had gained unless constantly kept under instruction, 
and for that reason were more watchful and determined that she 
should not lose any ground. So they “talked, talked, talked” to 
her. Kathryn only added one hundred and fifty words to her 
“stock in trade” in this two years and a half, but meanwhile, she 
kept every word she had in daily use, and was gaining facility 
in lip-reading from constant practice. She went to the kinder- 
garten and public primary school with her little playmates some 
of the time and picked up a little of reading, writing, and number- 
work. 

When Kathryn was just six years old, a private teacher was 
found who came into the family and her regular instruction was 
resumed. By this time, the child was old enough to have a 
school routine. The blackboard and slate were put into constant 
use. Sheets of manila paper were hung on the walls of the school 
room and slowly evolved into charts of written words as fast as 
they came up in the day’s work, one each for nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, etc. These were used at first, that the pupil might learn to 
recognize the written word, thus learning to read by the “word 
method”; also for articulation drill, and later for reference in 
spelling, as the child used them in her writing. A great deal of 
attention was given to the element or phonic chart, for on the 
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perfect mastery of the elementary sounds of the letters depends 
intelligibility of speech, also readiness in sight-reading from 
books. The foundations for correct language were laid by means 
of “action work.” To illustrate, the teacher told the pupil to run, 
having just previously written run in the first column of the 
intransitive verb chart, and pointing to it at the same time she 
spoke the word. After the act was accomplished, the teacher 
wrote ran in the second column of the chart next to run, then 
told the pupil to write about what she had done, on her slate 
which was ruled and divided into five columns. So with a little 
help, the small scholar wrote “I ran,” the simplest form of a sen- 
tence, “I” in the first or subject column of her slate, and “ran” in 
the second, or verb column. Soon they were ready for the tran- 
sitive verb with an object; which latter was always put into the 
third column of the little slate. When this was mastered, the 
preposition and its object, put respectively into the fourth and 
fifth columns of the slate, were given, so that before very long, 
Kathryn was writing a sentence of quite respectable length, like, 


| I | dropped | a pencil | on | the floor | 


—and best of all was putting the proper parts of speech into 
their proper columns, thus analyzing her sentence and studying 
grammar unconsciously. Then they went on through the future 
tense, adverbial phrases, etc., to the double subject and double 
predicate and the more difficult forms of a sentence, everything 
being acted out previous to writing. 

Early in the year, Kathryn was encouraged in the writing 
of news—in the expressing herself in original sentences, and from 
something very bare and meagre at first, she has now become 
able to write a very creditable little journal, letter, or ‘“‘storiette.” 
Much emphasis was laid on the daily articulation or speech drill. 
This is a drill in pronouncing, correctly and clearly, words on 
which the little pupil is apt to stumble, new words in her reading 
lessons, also lists of words containing the same element or com- 
bination of elements, such as ate, date, take, or snarl, snail, snow. 

A great deal of time is spent with reading, as Kathryn’s 
parents are especially desirous that a love of reading be early 
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cultivated, believing that through much reading lies the surest 
and quickest road to correct language. A primer was used from 
the first week of school, and in the eight months of the first school 
vear, Kathryn read five Primers and four First Readers. So 
many books of the same grade were made necessary because the 
child absolutely refused to read the same book twice, reaching 
out “for new worlds to conquer.” This year, up to date, she has 
read three Second Readers, besides a great deal of supplementary 
reading and is now in the Third Reader. These are not carelessly 
or superficially read, but many questions are asked to make sure 
that the stories are thoroughly understood. Distinct enunciation 
being insisted upon in the reading, it is also an articulation drill. 

“In Nature’s Byways” and “From September to June” are 
primary science readers and most charming little text-books, 
which have been given Kathryn that her eyes might be opened 
to the marvels of nature all about her, and admirably have they 
served their purpose. She now knows about the trees, their 
names and distinguishing characteristics; how in the autumn 


“They put on their dresses of red and gold, 
For summer has gone and the days grown cold.” 


And how, in the spring, they again don their garments of living 
green. She knows how the flowers grow by absorbing dew and 
sunshine. She knows about the birds, their names and all their 
secrets. : 
“How they build their nests in summer, 

Where they hide themselves in winter.” 

She knows about the dew, the rain, the clouds, the frost and the 
snowflakes. But her greatest interest is in animals, 


“How the squirrels hide their acorns. 
How the reindeer runs so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit is so timid.” 


Not in these gentle creatures alone, however, is her interest 
centered, but in the elephant, the camel, the whale, the crocodile, 
the bear, the walrus, in fact, in all “the beasts that are on the 
earth, or in the waters under the earth.” Her questions about 
these as well as about everything else under the sun, have driven 
her family, though a fairly well-informed one, both to the cyclo- 
pedia and to the verge of insanity, many times. 
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Her thirst for knowledge, as evinced by the number of ques- 
tions she asks, seems to be insatiable. A visit to a woolen mill 
was necessary to stay the flood of her questions concerning the 
sheep’s wool and its evolution into cloth. Nothing short of a 
personal visit to a printing office could quench her burning curi- 
osity as to how the daily paper was made, and at another time, 
a “personally conducted trip” to a roller mill was taken in order 
that the little interrogation point might see for herself how wheat 
was turned into flour. 

During the summer vacation, her interest in reading was 
not allowed to die out, and simple children’s stories were pro- 
vided for Kathryn. She did not like to read them alone then, 
but wanted either to have them read to her, or to read them 
aloud to someone who could explain the meaning of the un- 
familiar words as she went along. However, Kathryn has got 
beyond that now, and refuses kindly meant offers to read to her 
saying, “I want to read to myself.” She likes far better now to 
have stories told to her, and the hour before tea-time in her family 
is devoted to story telling. 

It is repeatedly said that young deaf children cannot read 
the same stories that hearing children of the same age can, on the 
ground that they cannot comprehend more than half the lan- 
guage, but Kathryn has always used the same readers as are used 
in the public schools, and reads the familiar jingles and stories 
of childhood, such as “The House that Jack Built,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “Jack the Giant Killer,” etc., with great delight. 
Kathryn’s ability to read and understand these probably lies in 
her familiarity with everyday language acquired through much 
conversation in her family. 

In one of the series of readers that Kathryn had in her school 
work—the Cyr Readers—an effort is made to interest children 
in the lives and poetry of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and other 
poets. From these books she has grown to enjoy much in the 
way of poetry. “The Village Blacksmith,” ‘The Children’s 
Hour,” Whittier’s “Red Riding Hood,” and all those simple 
poems have been read to her, and one evening recently she was 
held spell-bound on a fool-stool at her mother’s feet while 
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“Hiawatha’s Childhood” was read to her. When the snow first 
came this year, the three opening stanzas of Lowell’s “The First 
Snowfall” were read to her, and no one that saw her then could 
say she did not enjoy the poetic imagery there displayed, as much 
as most hearing children of her age. 

This year there is a memory drill combined with the speech 
drill, and Kathryn has memorized a number of pieces, ranging 
from “Little Jack Horner’ to Jean Ingelow’s “Seven Times 
One.” If anyone has formed the opinion that the voice is always 
mechanical, monotonous, or expressionless as taught in this 
science, they should hear Kathryn’s tone of commiseration and 
pity for the lambs who 

“Play always, they know no better; 
They are only one times one.” 

At the end of the last vear, Kathryn had gained nearly five 
hundred words, and during her summer vacation picked up with- 
out effort about one hundred and fifty more, so that at the begin- 
ning of this school year her vocabulary comprised about twelve 
hundred words, but is now rapidly approaching the two-thou- 
sand-word mark, though, as has been said before, correct sen- 
tences rather than words are the main object, and no effort what- 
ever is made to teach her new words. 

Language is still being carefully taught, much drill being 
given on the different grammatical constructions, and Kathryn 
is slowly but surely mastering the intricacies of “English as she 
is spoke,” but other studies are not neglected. Number work 
was taken up in earnest this year, and much time is devoted to 
it. The way is being paved for the study of geography also. 
A map of the world is hung up in the school room, and when- 
ever any place is spoken of in reading or conversation, it is 
pointed out to Kathryn. “A Child’s History of the United 
States” was given to her for reading out of school, so that she 
could read for herself the story of the Pilgrims, which had been 
told to her just before Thanksgiving, in order that she might 
understand the significance of the day. She was intensely in- 
terested in this story, as well as that of the Norsemen, and of 
Columbus, and the map was brought into constant play to find 
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all the places spoken of. Kathryn also has a primary geographical 
reader, “:\round the World,” which tells in a way very fascinating 
to children, of the Esquimaux, Indians, Arabs, Dutch, Chinese, 
and Japanese, their customs and manner of living. 

Thus it is to be seen that Kathryn’s work covers more ground 
than might at first be supposed with a child of her limitations. 
Her general information is, we venture to say, as good as that of 
the average seven-year-old child, by means of the reading that 
is carefully and constantly provided for her out of school, as well 
as in school, and by means of that motto of her family, “Talk, 
talk, talk.” Indeed, a teacher in the public schools, who is in- 
timately acquainted with Kathryn, avers that Kathryn’s general 
information is better than that of her pupils who are of the same 
age. ler comprehension of God, and of the mysteries of life 
and death, seems to be as clear as that of most children of her age, 
and when one hears her say her evening prayer, 

“Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray thee Lord my soul to keep,” 
one feels sure that He will keep her and “‘temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 

Wathryn is of a happy, sunny temperament and joins in the 
merry games of her hearing playmates with as much enjoyment 
as any of them, seemingly unconscious of any difference between 
them. She knows that she does not hear like the other children 
but accepts the fact with smiling indifference, saying, “I can hear 
everything with my eyes.” Her eves are, indeed, remarkably 
quick and keen, and very little escapes them. She very easily 
understands and is understood by all those to whom she is ac- 
customed, and even strangers can understand almost everything 
she says, after the first five or ten minutes. There would be even 
less difficulty if she would consent to talk with less rapidity; but 
that seems to be something she cannot do as her ideas outrun 
her tongue, though her tongue is running like a mill race all 
day long. 

As Kathryn’s education progresses, the barrier between her 
and the world is breaking down, and she is daily emerging from 
that isolation that would inevitably have been hers, were it not 
for this wonderful science of teaching speech and speech-reading 
—for that it is a science, no one can gainsay. What grander 
work hath all the science of the nineteeth century wrought, than 
liberating the deaf from their bonds of silence and “making the 
dumb to speak’’? 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF: 


APPENDIX 34. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRD MEETING OF NEW YorK CITIZENS HELD 
Nov. 4, 1816, with CALL FoR THs FourRTH MEETING 
TO BE Hetp Dec. 6, 1816, TO CONSIDER THE 
PROPRIETY OF ESTABLISHING A SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF IN NEw York 
(From the Commercial Advertiser, 1816, Dec. 5.) 
DrAF AND Dump. 


At a meeting of a respectable number of citizens at 
the Mayor’s office, November 4, to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of forming an establishment in this 
city for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, GEN. 
MATTHEW CLARKSON, in the chair; after some 
discussion—Resolved—That this meeting adjourn to 
meet on December 4th, in this place at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


In consequence of the room being pre-engaged to 
the Managers of the American Bible Society, at the ap- 
pointed time, the adjourned meeting will be held TO- 
MORROW afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


M. CLARKSON, Chairman. 


The morning papers are requested to copy the 
above. 


"By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been pub- 
lished in Vol. II, also appendices A to P, see index to Vol. II. For ap- 
pendices Q to X see the present volumne, pp. 131 to 140. For appendices 
Y to 33 see the present volume, pp. 329 to 357.—Ep. 
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[A duplicate of this announcement appears in the New York 
Gazette, 1816, Dec. 6, with this difference only: “the adjourned 
meeting will be held this afternoon at 4 o’clock.” Dr. Cogswell 
attended the meeting held Nov. 4, 1816. See Cogswell’s Letters 
to his wife, “Historical Notes,” Appendix 33, Review III, p. 350. 
—A. G. B.] 


APPENDIX 35. 
BRAIDWOOD’s NEw YORK SCHOOL 
(Winter of 1816 ? ). 


(From Niles HWeeki Register, Baltimore, Maryland, 1817, 
Jan. 4, Vol. XI, p. 298.) 


DEAF and DUMB. 


We have long been desirous of giving a detailed ac- 
count of a very interesting institution about to be estab- 
lished in Connecticut, for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and of the intelligent and highly accomplished 
Mr. Le Clerc, the proposed principal, of the school, him- 
self a deaf and dumb man, who writes as fluently, and 
conveys his ideas on any subject submitted to him, as 
clearly, as any person whatever. He has exhibited his 
talents in this way in several of our cities, for the pur- 
pose of raising funds to assist in the beneficent under- 
taking, and appears to have succeeded to the extent of 
his wishes. 

Mr. Le Clere is a pupil of the Abbe Sicard. He 
writes English well, though he did not commence the 
study of the language until June last; shewing a profi- 
ciency in acquiring it that is, perhaps, without many 
rivals. 

But a Mr. Braidwood, now in New York, carries the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb still further—he not 
only teaches them to write and understand accurately 
the principles of language, “but to speak and read dis- 
tinctly’—instructs them in “arithmetic, geography, the 
use of the globes, and every branch of education neces- 
sary to render them useful and intelligent members of 
society.” An account of the original institution of Mr. 
Braidwood is inserted in Vol. II of the Weekly Register, 
page 53. 
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As soon as the pressure of documents has past and 
room is allowed for Miscellany, we intend to notice these 
things at length—as well to aid the institutions, as to 
shew that this unfortunate class of persons are not so 
destitute of the means of happiness and comfort as is 
generally supposed. 


[Great uncertainty exists as to the exact date of Braidwood’s 
New York School. 

The above article seems to indicate that it was in operation 
at the close of the year 1816, and this fits in with Braidwood’s 
history so far as we have been able to unravel it. (See REvrew 
Index to Vol. II.) 

His time has been fully accounted for from the summer of 
1812 until the autumn of 1816, when he left Virginia and took the 
stage “for the North.” (Letter from Hallam to Cogswell, 1816, 
Oct. 6, Review II, p. 408.) At this point in his career we lose 
sight of him for a few months—and it may well be that he went to 
New York and opened a school there, although the evidence, to 
my mind, is not conclusive. In the spring of 1817 he returned 
to Virginia “penniless, friendless, & scarcely decently clad,” 
and Col. Bolling assisted him in opening a school in Manchester, 
Va., in conjunction with the Rev. John Kirkpatrick. This school 
had been in operation for some time before the appearance of the 
article about it in the Richmond Enquirer, published June 20, 1817 
(Review II, p. 514). He retained his connection with the Man- 
chester School until about the beginning of March, 1818, (letter 
from Hallam to Cogswell dated 1818, March 10, Review IT, 517). 
The New York Institution was opened in 1818, May 20—and 
Braidwood’s New York School was in operation before then. 
See History of the New York Institution published by the Volta 
Bureau, p. 10, where the following passage occurs : 


“In the course of his melancholy eccentricities he” 
(Braidwood) “made his way to New York, and collected 
a few deaf-mutes to form a school in that city, which, 
however, was soon broke up, like those in Virginia, by 
his own misconduct. 
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“His undertaking in New York attracted the atten- 
tion, among others, of Dr. Samuel Ackerly, afterward 
one of the earliest and most efficient iriends of the New 
York Institution,” &c. 


Whatever may have been the exact date of Braidwood’s 
New York School, all references indicate that it lasted for only a 
short period of time, and it may not,therefore, have been in exist- 
ence on the 14th of January, 1817, when Clere wrote to Cogswell 
the letter quoted in Appendix 36—in which case Clere was right 
in supposing that, at that date, there was no school for the deat 
in the United States. The Hartford school had not then been 
opened; and the New York Institution was still in embryo. 
—A.G. B.] 


APPENDIX 36. 


LETTER FROM CLERC TO COGSWELL GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
MEETING OF NEw CITIZENS HELD JAN. 14, 
1817, TO DECIDE THE QUESTION OF HAVING 
ONE ONLY, OR Two, INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(Copied from original on file in Yale College Library.) 


New York, January the 14th 1817 
at eleven o'clock. 
My worthy friend, 

I promised to write you, and nevertheless I have 
not yet done it! You perhaps imagine that I have for- 
gotten you; by no means. I assure you that my senti- 
ments towards you are & will always be the Same, and 
that If I have not written you you must not construe my 
silence as expressive of neglect. 

Since my return from Philadelphia to New-York 
till the moment in which I[ write you, I have employed 
my time partly in reading & partly in interesting the 
most respectable citizens of N. Y. in favour of the Hart- 
ford Institution, and in spending the evenings in society, 
where I have met with the same reception which has at- 
tended me elsewhere. 
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I have the satisfaction of announcing to you that 
some of the gentlemen who formerly were against us, 
have now changed their opinion in our favour after more 
mature reflection; but ah ! the men who are the Least 
intelligent & who retlect the Least are everywhere the 
most numerous, so that their number forming the ma- 
jority of votes, they turn the scale on their side.—You 
doubtless know, My dear Friend, that the adjourned & 
last meeting for the purpose of deciding upon the policy 
of having one only or two Institutions in the united 
States, will take place this afternoon at 4 o'clock; Well ! 
| shall suspend my Letter tll this evening to wait the 
issue of their decision & to communicate it to you. Mr. 
Gallaudet & I shall not attend the assembly; two 
reasons impose this conduct upon us: the first is we wish 
they may deliberate freely & without any influence on 
our part; the second is if they vote against us, we shall 
not be exposed to their Looks of triumph; and them- 
selves not seeing us, they will be mortified by our dis- 
dain of witnessing their unwise decision; but we shall 
take great Care to invite our friends to be present there. 

I have been sensibly affected at the deaths of Dr. 
Strong & of Dr. Dwight. They were two great men 
very necessary to this work, and their Loss must have 
been very painful to all those who have known them, but 
Religion bids that, we must endeavour to comfort our- 
selves by the thought that they are now happier in 
Heaven. 

I desire to be remembered affectionately to Mrs. 
Cogswell, to our good neighbours & to all your Kind 
children & especially to Alice whose Letter I received 
in Philadelphia with great pleasure, a long time after its 
date, and beg you to believe me, my dear Sir & friend, 

Your Most humble & obedient servant 
Laurent Clerc. 


at Seven o’clock in the evening. 

Ah! My worthy friend, Man proposes and God dis- 
poses; the meeting of this afternoon has decided in fav- 
our of another Institution here; I had expected this; the 
number of the Deaf and Dumb who have been enumer- 
ated amounting to forty-seven, a part of whom are sus- 
ceptible of instruction, has been one of the principal 
causes of the decision—The assembly was composed of 
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Gentlemen whom | had never known.—-Mr. Dewitt Clin- 
ton, Judge Livingston, General Clarkson, General 
Stevens, the Reverend Dr. Romeyn, Dr. Mitchill, Mr. 
Radcliff, and our other friends, | cannot conceive why, 
were not present, so that our party was not enough sup- 
ported to get the majority of votes. They have thought 
of another Institution & appointed a committee of nine 
members to form a constitution & to petition the Legis- 
lature of N. Y. & the corporation of the City.—l do not 
know more.—Mr. Gallaudet who writes to Hartford by 
the same mail, will give you more information. 

Adieu, my dear friend, we are not discouraged at 
all, & shall wait an answer from the Hartford to know 
what we must do.—Poor Ann Davenport is vet sick; her 
friends & even her physicians despair of her recovery; 
as for myself, I am not willing to be of that opinion & 
trust she will see the Sun these many years. May my 
hope be realized! May the divine goodness hear my 
prayer! or else may it open to her the doors of 
heaven! ! ! 


Laurent Clerc. 
Dr. F. M. Cogswell. 


APPENDIX 37. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO ASCERTAIN THE NUMBER OF DEAF 
AND DumMB IN NEw York, READ AT THE FirtH MEET- 
ING OF CiTIzENS HELD JAN. 14, 1817. 


(From the Commercial Advertiser, 1817, Jan. 18). 


Report on the DEAF and Dump in New York. 


The Committee appointed by the public meeting of 
citizens held on the 6th, Dec. 1816, at the Mayor’s office, 
for the purpose of obtaining information respecting the 
number of Deaf and Dumb in this city, have made dili- 
gent inquiry on the subject, and are enabled to report, 
that 47 persons of this description have been ascertained 
to be in the citv; and they have reason to believe that 
many others may be found by a further inquiry, as four 
of the ward committees have not been heard from. Be- 
sides these, six others have been designated by letters, 
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from different parts of the State, and many have been 
heard of on Long-Island, and the surrounding country. 
Of those found in the City at least 34 of them are being 
capable of being taught, and are between the ages of 6 
and 18 years. 

Among the above number is found both males and 
females, some of whom were born deaf, and some de- 
prived of their hearing by sickness, although they had 
learned the use of speech. The destruction of the organ 
of hearing renders such unfortunate persons, incapable 
of imitating the sounds, by their own ears, and hence 
they gradually become mutes, for the want of that key 
by which elocution is rendered perfect. Such persons 
should not be called dumb, since, in the common accept- 
ance of the word, they would be considered incapable of 
instruction, which is far from being the case. Children, 
born deaf, or deprived of their hearing before speech 
is rendered perfect, as they advance in years become 
acutely intelligent, capable of being taught, and of com- 
municating information with as great facility as those 
who are blessed with that organ in perfection. Their in- 
tellectual faculties are not destroyed, but locked up in 
the darkness of night, and shrouded in silence. Yet not- 
withstanding this veil which envelopes the deaf, the hu- 
man mind frequently bursts from its fetters, and exhibits 
an intelligence of the soul in clear and effulgent light. 
Hence, the loss of one sense is compensated by the in- 
creased strength of the others; and though the deaf be 
denied the power of utterance, they have the capacity to 
know and to learn. It is the proper exercise of this ca- 
pacity by skillful teachers, whereby the deaf instead of 
being cyphers among human beings, may be instructed, 
and become useful members and ornaments of society. 

Your committee had no idea that so many unfortu- 
nate human beings were to be found in this city, de- 
prived of their hearing, and of all means of instruction, 
until their inquiries have made it evident. It has there- 
fore become a matter of serious consideration whether 
in the possession of this fact, we, as individuals of a 
civilized moral and religious society, are culpable, if we 
continue to neglect this benighted portion of the 
human race, since we are fully assured that instruction 
may be imparted to them, in a particular manner, with 
as great facility as to those possessed of all their organs. 
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It is to be considered, that this affliction is not confined 
to a few only, who are born deaf, but is the lot of many 
who are rendered so by sickness, to which all are liable. 
‘The unexpected .umbers deprived of their hearing may 
thus be accounted for, and since the healing art cannot 
repair the injuries of that delicate organ, we neverthe- 
less, have the satisfaction of knowing, that by proper 
cultivation, the loss may, in a great measure, be supplied. 

‘The instruction of the deaf and dumb, opens a wide 
field for the exercise of the philanthropist, the moralist 
and the politician. The deaf, who have heretofore, lived 
in profound intellectual darkness have been raised to the 
grade of thinking and communicative beings by the ex- 
ertions of modern times. Schools have been established 
in l'rance and Great britain, and their success has more 
than equaled human expectations. In these schools the 
deaf and dumb have not only been taught, the first rudi- 
ments of knowledge, but have been made acquainted 
with various branches of human learning; but what is 
still more astonishing, it is even asserted that the deaf 
have been taught to speak!—We are indebted to Europe 
for this development of the human faculties heretofore 
unexercised in this country. With the facts before us 
that numbers of deaf and dumb, are found among our 
own countrymen, does not the heart of the philanthro- 
pist beat with delightful sensations in knowing, that the 
means are at his disposal, by which the clouds and dark- 
ness may be removed from their minds ? Shall we suf- 
fer the time and the occasion to pass by without an effort 
to rescue so many human beings from their benighted 
condition? Shall we bury the talent that has been given 
us, and not improve the favorable opportunity? No sub- 
ject has ever, perhaps, presented itself to the humanity 
of the citizens of New-York, with equal force and claims 
to consideration than this. Let any citizen consider him- 
self the father of a deaf child! Observe the infant, how 
fair and sprightly; but he is deaf, and no sound vibrates 
on his ear—he is dumb and utterance is denied him ! 
The anxiety of the parent is never at rest, and his solici- 
tude for the infant is carried to the years of manhood. 
When relief is at hand, who will pretend to say that it 
should not be offered ? 


Without instruction the deaf and dumb are sunk 
into a state of moral debasement, from which they may 
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never rise without assistance, and which it is incumbent 
on us to give. By the establishment of an institution 
for giving information tothe deaf and dumb,a very inter- 
esting question in moral science and in theology might 
be settled before competent judges. It is said by the 
disciples of the I'rench School, that the deaf and dumb 
are all atheists, without any idea of a future state; and, 
of course, that this is the natural condition of all men, 
however periect their intellectual faculties, until they are 
instructed by others. ‘There would be an admirable op- 
portunity in several of the cases, that have come to the 
knowledge of your committee, to ascertain whether this 
statement be correct, or whether man is naturally en- 
dowed with religious sensibility. 

The political state of the deaf, and dumb under 
present circumstances, is no better than that of a brute. 
Deprived of hearing and speech he cannot exercise 
those functions to assert his own rights—he cannot ap- 
pear as a witness, nor can he exercise the elective func- 
tions, which is so dear and so highly prized by the 
people of the United States. But education may improve 
his social, moral and political standing in society, and 
restore a human being to the enjoyment of his fellow- 
creatures. 

To the physician the deaf and dumb, presents for 
consideration a physiological question of some moment. 
To what natural causes can be assigned the reason why, 
from the same parents, some are born deaf and others 
not, while, in other respects, there is the perfect healthy 
constitution? or why are a whole family of children sub- 
ject to this natural defect, when the parents are in the 
perfect enjoyment of all their faculties. These remarks 
obtrude themselves upon your committee, from the facts 
ascertained in their inquiries. In a family of eight, resid- 
ing in Delaware County of this state, four are deaf and 
dumb, and the alternate two were born so, while the 
others possess their hearing in perfection. In another 
family in Queens County, five or six children in succes- 
sion have been born deaf, to the perplexity of the physi- 
cians and grief of the parents. 

With respect to the manner of teaching them, your 
committee have made some inquiries, and are satisfied 
of its practibility. There are two methods which have 
generally been adopted—the first teaches them to write, 
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read and understand; but, in order to communicate their 
idcas, significant si giis are employed, by which the deaf 
can coliverse Wicil one another with great intelligence— 
but, to be understood by others, and understand in re- 
turi, the communication must be written. By this 
method, the deaf are taught signs for letters, words and 
things, and even have abstract ideas. No person unac- 
quainted with these signs, can hold converse with them 
—but the signs are such natural symbols and so simple, 
that the deaf and dumb, from different parts of the globe, 
can understand and communicate with one another. 

‘The observance of this fact led the Abbe de l’Epée, 
and his successor, the Abbe Sicard, in France, to reduce 
these signs into a systematic arrangement, and thereby 
to impart instruction to such unfortunate persons. Your 
committee have seen the practical results of such in- 
struction in the original letter of Mr. F. Gard of Bor- 
deaux, directed to Dr. Mitchill, and also, by conversing 
with another of the Abbe Sicard’s pupils, in exchanging 
sentiments by writing on a slate. These examples of 
what may be done for this depressed portion of the hu- 
man trace, in raising them to the enjoyment of knowl- 
edge, and of their fellow beings, will afford soothing re- 
flections to the parents of those children among us, who 
are so situated. 

The other method of teaching the deaf and dumb 
embraces the whole of the advantages of the first, and 
superadds that of speech. Dr. Watson of London, has 
been successful in pursuing this plan of instruction, 
which, for many years has been confined to individuals 
of his family’; who were the first inventors of it, and who 
first made a practical illustration. 

How far it may be practical to learn the deaf and 
dumb to speak, your committee cannot pretend to say— 
but, from the whole view of the subject, they would 
respectfully recommend that measures be immediately 
taken to establish in New York a school for their in- 
struction—and which is submitted in behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

JOHN STANFORD, Chairman. 
SAML. AKERLY, Sec’ry. 


Braidwoods—A. G. B. 
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OF NEW YorK CITIZENS 


PROCEEDI 
AN. 14, 1817; WITH CALL FOR SIXTH MEETING 


Lew 

= 


HELD 


SociETY TO INSTRUCT THE 
Dear IN NEW YORK 
City. 
(From the Commercial Advertiser, 1817, Jan. 20.) 
DEAF and DUMB. 
At an adjourned meeting of the citizens, at the 
s office, in the City of New- Fetk, on the 14 Jan- 


uary, 1817 at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in pursuance of 
former proceedings relative to costing a school to 
teach the Deaf and Dumb— 

Jonathan Little, was called to the chair. 

The report of the Committee appointed at a former 
meeting to e1 iquire the number o I 
New-York was called, read, and a epted. 

Upon moti ion, Resolved, That a & 
appointed d to draft a Constitution r 
of a Society to instruct the Deat and Dumb, 
such committee call a meeting of the citizens, when the 
are ready to report. Whereupon, the following pe 
were appointed: 
Rev. Mr. Stanford Jonathan Littl 
Henrv Rev i 
Joseph W. Bracket Dr. Samuel A 
Elisha W. Ki ig Dr. 


Resolz a That the proceedings of this meeting be 
d by the Chairman and Secretary, and published in 
the ii in New-York, together with the report of 
ard Committee. 
JONATHAN Chairman. 
SAMUEL AKERLY, Secretary 


[In another part of the same issue of the Commercial Adver- 
fiser, 1817, Jan. 20—appears the following notice:—A. G. B.] 
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TO BE HELD JAN. 21, [IS17, TO RECEIVE THE 
2 eee REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE Ap- 
cee POINTED TO DRAFT A CONSTITUTION 
are FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
aes 
all 
the 
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The Committee appointed for the purpose, being 
ready to report a constitution for the Deaf and Dumb 
Association, a public meeting is requested at the May- 
or’s office, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday 
next (21 inst.) to hear said report. By order of the 
Committee. 

SAML. AKERLY. 
jan. 17 


| This announcement also appeared in the Commercial Adver- 


tiser in the issues published Jan. 17, and Jan. 18, 1817.—A. G. B.] 


APPENDIX 309. 


Stanrorn’s NEW YORK ALMSHOUSE CLAssS OF 1807; AND STAN- 
FORD’S CONNECTION WITH THE NEw YorRK MOVEMENT 
OF 1816—AcCCORDING TO CHARLES G. SOMMERS, 
THE BIOGRAPHER OF Dr. STANFORD. 


(From Sommer’s Memoir of Stanford, 1835.) 


“Memoir of Rev. John Stanford, D.D., late chaplain 
to the Humane and Criminal Institutions in the City of 
New York, by Charles G. Sommers, Pastor of the South 
Baptist Church in New York, with an Appendix com- 
prising memoirs of Rev. John Williams, Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin, D.D., and Rev. Richard Furman, D.D., New 
York, 1835, published by Swords, Stanford & Co., No. 
152 Broadway.” 


[Copies of this work may be found in the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., the Congressional Library, Washington, D. 
C., the Boston Public Library, and other libraries. The book is 
dedicated to the Mayor and corporation of the City of New York, 
the Governors of the New York Hospital, and to the Directors of 
the several humane and criminal institutions “in which the Rev. 
John Stanford, D. D., was for more than twenty years the devoted 
and universally beloved chaplain.”—A. G. B.] 
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From the Author’s Preface. 


“The following work has been in part composed from manu- 
script volumes containing his’ (Dr. Stanford’s) “diary, from fug- 
itive pieces, written at intervals, and from such facts, with regard 
to his public labours, as the author could collect from his own 
memory, or that of friends. In every instance, great pains have 
been taken to give, in Dr. Stanford’s own words, whatever was 
fit for the public eye. Irom the very imperfect state of all his 
papers, it is evident that he could not have written with a view 
to posthumous publication. 

“It was originally the design of the writer” (Charles G. 
Sommers) “to have enriched the present work with a condensed 
history, and lithographic views, of all the public institutions in 
this city, in which Dr. S. laboured: and to have furnished the 
statistics of New York, from the days of its original founders, 
materials for which had been amply provided in a manuscript vol- 
ume which Dr. S. prepared, with incredible labour, in the exam- 
ination of the public and private sources of statistical information; 
and which contained important facts relating to the history of 
New York, for more than one hundred and eighty years past, 
which few other men had the means of obtaining. This valuable 
production, written in Dr. Stanford’s usual style of elegant pen- 
manship, was presented to the Common Council of New York. 
but is now, we fear, irrecoverably lost. Great disappointment 
has been experienced in the impossibility of finding this book, 
notwithstanding a most laborious and persevering search of about 
six months; by which this memoir has been delayed until the 
present time, and the author has been compelled to have recourse 
to other sources for the historical statements which are inter- 
spersed throughout the present work.” 


From the Memoir, pp. 291-203. 


“Wednesday, September 3c’, Dr. S. remarks: 


‘ Rode to the building erected for the Deaf and Dumb insti- 
tution, to assist in its dedication.’ This event must have been 
particularly gratifving to his feelings, from the fact that he was 
permitted, through the medium of the press, and by various other 
means, to call the attention of the public to the subject, for more 
than ten years prior to the commencement of this institution. 
To prove that Dr. Stanford’s progress in the walks of philan- 


1829.—A. G. B. 
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thropy was untiring, enough has been recorded upon the preced- 
ing pages but it is due no less to this community, than to the 
memory of our departed friend once more to present him in a 
light as honorable to his own reputation as it is gratifying to his 
icriends, and has proved eminently beneficial to a highly interest- 
ing class of sufferers, who are entitled to universal commiseration. 

As early as 1807, the sympathy of Dr. Stanford was excited 
by the deplorable condition of several deaf mutes whom poverty 
and friendless destitution had brought into the New York Alms 
House. Deeply impressed with a sense of their wretchedness 
he lost no time in devising and executing a plan for their amel- 
ioration. His first step was to form them into a class, and having 
procured the requisite number of slates, and obtained the aid of 
an assistant, he began by teaching them to write, and soon en- 
joyed the satisfaction of witnessing, in their evident improvement 
the entire success of his benevolent plan. This was probably the 
first institution in America, which exemplified the appropriate 
motto of his learned friend, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, “Vicaria 
Manus Lingue’—The hand a substitute for the tongue. Owing 
to the changes which occurred in the Alms House, this early 
school for the deaf and dumb, was, after a time, necessarily dis- 
continued but the object was not abandoned. When, in 1816, 
William Lee, Esq., formerly the American Consul at Bordeaux, 
returned to this city, and laid before Dr. Mitchill, Dr. Stanford, 
and other gentlemen, the circular letter from Mr. Gard, the 
teacher of deaf-mutes in Bordeaux, it was the opinion of all pre- 
sent that a select meeting of gentlemen ought to be immediately 
called, to discuss the subject and consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing measures with a view of the establishment of an institution 
upon a liberal and extended basis, for the instruction of the 
numerous deaf and dumb throughout the State of New York. 
In compliment to the early enterprize of Dr. S. as the first person 
in this community who had engaged in the benevolent work, it 
was proposed that the first public meeting should be convened 
at his house. The following gentlemen were present, viz: — 
Dr. S. L. Mitchill, Dr. Samuel Akerly, Mr. Nicholas Roome, 
Mr. R. Wheaton, Mr. James Palmer, Mr. Silvanus Miller, General 
Jonas Mapes, Mr. Elisha W. King, Mr. John B. Scott, Rev. Drs. 
Stanford and M’Leod. After a full discussion of the important 
object of the meeting, they adjourned, to meet at a future day 
in Tammany-Hall. This was succeeded by other meetings, 
the doings of which resulted in the formation of the present 
noble institution; which was incorporated by an act of the 
legislature, on the 15th of April, 1817, and has furnished ac- 
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From the Author's Preface. 


“The following work has been in part composed from manu- 
script volumes containing his” (Dr. Stanford’s) “diary, from fug- 
itive pieces, written at intervals, and from such facts, with regard 
to his public labours, as the author could collect from his own 
memory, or that of friends. In every instance, great pains have 
been taken to give, in Dr. Stanford’s own words, whatever was 
fit for the public eye. From the very imperfect state of all his 
papers, it is evident that he could not have written with a view 
to posthumous publication. 

“It was originally the design of the writer’ (Charles G. 
Sommers) “to have enriched the present work with a condensed 
history, and lithographic views, of all the public institutions in 
this city, in which Dr. S. laboured; and to have furnished the 
statistics of New York, from the days of its original founders, 
materials for which had been amply provided in a manuscript vol- 
ume which Dr. S. prepared, with incredible labour, in the exam- 
ination of the public and private sources of statistical information; 
and which contained important facts relating to the history of 
New York, for more than one hundred and eighty years past, 
which few other men had the means of obtaining. This valuable 
production, written in Dr. Stanford’s usual style of elegant pen- 
manship, was presented to the Common Council of New York. 
but is now, we fear, irrecoverably lost. Great disappointment 
has been experienced in the impossibility of finding this book, 
notwithstanding a most laborious and persevering search of about 
six months; by which this memoir has been delayed until the 
present time, and the author has been compelled to have recourse 
to other sources for the historical statements which are inter- 
spersed throughout the present work.” 


From the Memoir, pp. 291-293. 


“Wednesday, September 30', Dr. S. remarks: 


‘Rode to the building erected for the Deaf and Dumb insti- 
tution, to assist in its dedication.’ This event must have been 
particularly gratifving to his feelings, from the fact that he was 
permitted, through the medium of the press, and by various other 
means, to call the attention of the public to the subject, for more 
than ten years prior to the commencement of this institution. 
To prove that Dr. Stanford’s progress in the walks of philan- 
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thropy was untiring, enough has been recorded upon the preced- 
ing pages but it is due no less to this community, than to the 
memory of our departed friend once more to present him in a 
light as honorable to his own reputation as it is gratifying to his 
iriends, and has proved eminently beneficial to a highly interest- 
ing class of sufferers, who are entitled to universal commiseration. 


As early as 1807, the sympathy of Dr. Stanford was excited 
by the deplorable condition of several deaf mutes whom poverty 
and friendless destitution had brought into the New York Alms 
House. Deeply impressed with a sense of their wretchedness 
he lost no time in devising and executing a plan for their amel- 
ioration. His first step was to form them into a class, and having 
procured the requisite number of slates, and obtained the aid of 
an assistant, he began by teaching them to write, and soon en- 
joyed the satisfaction of witnessing, in their evident improvement 
the entire success of his benevolent plan. This was probably the 
first institution in America, which exemplified the appropriate 
motto of his learned friend, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, “Vicaria 
Manus Lingue”’—The hand a substitute for the tongue. Owing 
to the changes which occurred in the Alms House, this early 
school for the deaf and dumb, was, after a time, necessarily dis- 
continued but the object was not abandoned. When, in 1816, 
William Lee, Esq., formerly the American Consul at Bordeaux, 
returned to this city, and laid before Dr. Mitchill, Dr. Stanford, 
and other gentlemen, the circular letter from Mr. Gard, the 
teacher of deaf-mutes in Bordeaux, it was the opinion of all pre- 
sent that a select meeting of gentlemen ought to be immediately 
called, to discuss the subject and consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing measures with a view of the establishment of an institution 
upon a liberal and extended basis, for the instruction of the 
numerous deaf and dumb throughout the State of New York. 
In compliment to the early enterprize of Dr. S. as the first person 
in this community who had engaged in the benevolent work, it 
was proposed that the first public meeting should be convened 
at his house. The following gentlemen were present, viz: — 
Dr. S. L. Mitchill, Dr. Samuel Akerly, Mr. Nicholas Roome, 
Mr. R. Wheaton, Mr. James Palmer, Mr. Silvanus Miller. General 
Jonas Mapes, Mr. Elisha W. King, Mr. John B. Scott, Rev. Drs. 
Stanford and M’Leod. After a full discussion of the important 
object of the meeting, they adjourned, to meet at a future day 
in Tammany-Hall. This was succeeded by other meetings, 
the doings of which resulted in the formation of the present 
noble institution; which was incorporated by an act of the 
legislature, on the 15th of April, 1817, and has furnished ac- 
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commodations for hundreds of unfortunate beings, who but for 
the instruction which they there received, would have gone down 
to the grave ignorant, not only of the benefits of science, but ot 
the blessings of the gospel of Christ.” 


[The following public meetings of New York citizens pre- 
ceded the establishment of the New York Institution: 
First meeting, 1816, —— —, at Dr. Stanford’s house, (Appendix 39.) 
Second meeting, 1816, —— —, at Tammany Hall, (Appendix 39.) 
Third meeting, 1816, Nov. 4, at the Mayor’s oftice, (Appendices 33, 34.) 
Fourth meeting, 1816, Dee. 6, at the Mayor's oftice, (Appendix 34.) 
Fifth meeting, 1817, Jan.14, at the Mayor's office, (Appendices 386, 37, 38.) 
Sixth meeting, 1817, Jan, 21, at the Mayor's office, (Appendix 38.) 


The New York Institution was incorporated by an Act of 
the Legislature, 1817, April 15: On the same day the Connec- 
ticut Asylum at Hartford opened with seven pupils—(it had been 
incorporated the year before—see appendix V): It was also 
about this date that Braidwood returned to Virginia “penniless, 
friendless and scarcely decently clad,’ and was associated with 
Kirkpatrick in the conduct of the Manchester School; for on 
June 20, 1817, the Manchester School had been for some time in 
operation (see appendix 35). 

The Connecticut Asylum opened 1817, April 15. 


The Manchester School opened 1817, — —(before June 20). 
The New York Institution opened 1818, May 20. 
A. G. B.j 


(To be continued.) 
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“REVOLUTIONARY 


Epiror THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 


METHODS.” 


Pray allow me to remonstrate against the statement attrib- 
uted to Dr. Bell in the October Review, that the methods pur- 
sued by Miss Sullivan in the education of Helen Keller would 
revolutionize the teaching of the deaf, as incorrect, misleading, 
and mischievous: incorrect, because those methods were 
nothing but the wisest and most careful adaptation of means to 
the pupil’s ability, and faithful hard work, just what every truly 
good teacher, of any class, has always done; misleading, be- 
cause the statement leads teachers to go off in search of some 
patentable method, when well known ones, faithfully used, will 
do the work; and mischievous, because they have discouraged 
teachers of the deaf-blind, who, finding their pupils did not pro- 
gress as Helen Keller did, and hearing so much about those 
wonderful methods, and that Helen is a product of them, have 
been cast down through belief that if they only knew those meth- 
ods, their pupils might be Helen Kellers also. 

On my first proposition, I challenge the citation of any 
really new methods of Miss Sullivan, other than such as were 
necessary parts of her course in adapting means to the special 
end in view; in other words, methods that she saw would suc- 
ceed with her pupil, and which it is certain would not succeed 
with another. And, lest I be misunderstood, let me say 
here, once for all, that all honor is due Miss Sullivan for her 
wise course in selecting her methods, and her unflagging zeal 
and patient hard work in applying those methods. On my sec- 
ond and third propositions, I am in a position to say that my 
information on each point comes directly from the teachers of 
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every deaf-blind pupil in this country, who was a blank at the 
commencement of instruction. 

As nothing would suit me less than an appearance of being 
an authority on educational subjects, I have asked for the opin- 
ions of many educators, both of the seeing and hearing, and of 
the deaf, and without one exception, the answer is that careful 
fitting of methods to the pupil’s capacity is what every good 
teacher always did, does now, and always will do. One distin- 
guished instructor, the head of one of the oldest and largest acad- 
emies for boys in New England, adds that methods have always 
had a very subordinate place in his estimation, that the best 
teacher makes his own. The first very high class and long ex- 
perienced teacher Helen ever had, writes: “The methods used 
with Helen will ‘revolutionize the teaching of the deaf’ when 
the deaf come up to Helen’s intellectual level.” Every instruc- 
tor of the deaf writes me to the general tenor that there have 
been no signs of any revolution, are none now, and never will 
be, resulting from any methods used in Helen’s education. 

Why cannot it be recognized that intellectually Helen is 
exceptional, and that with good teaching, phenomenal results 
have been attained ? What is the use of making her a creation 
of methods, a proposition that meets with instinctive repudiation 
from 99.9 per cent. of thoughtful people ? Is it her being the 
first of our deaf-blind to learn articulation ? Why Ranghild 
Kaata led her years at that. In fact, it was her hearing that 
Ranghild had been taught by oral methods that prompted her to 
insist that she could learn the same. Why are not these creative 
“methods” clearly mapped down so that they can be known and 
followed ? 

A friend has remarked to me that “revolution” may have 
very many meanings and asks my definition. As I am the worst 
definer 1 know, I must be excused. Some might say that a 
circumferential movement of one degree was a partial revolution, 
and one of 359 was not a complete one, at both of which state- 
ments I would hoot. Everybody to his taste. But 1 do know 
of one “method” that was “revolutionary” most emphatically so. 
When Dr. Howe began his work in teaching and helping the 
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blind, he blindfolded himself for a considerable time, a week or 
so I fancy, and endeavored to get around as usual, just to know 
for himself what the sensations of the blind were. Now that was 
most certainly 359 degrees of revolution. If any good results 
would come from a teacher of the deaf temporarily closing his 
ears to all sounds, to gain experiences of how the deaf feel, etc., 
that would be “revolutionary.” But no different sandpapering 
of known methods can be anything near “revolutionary.” 
W. WaDE. 
OAKMONT, Pa., Nov. 11, Igor. 


SOME MUSCLES USED IN SPEECH. 
I. 
ADELLA F, POTTER, WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 


Before the teaching of speech can become an exact science 
it must be known what muscles are used in voice production, 
and how they are used. This knowledge has long been a crying 
need of teachers of the deaf. Without it, results must of necessity 
be largely a matter of chance. With it, we may toa great extent 
control results. 


These articles are undertaken for the purpose of giving to 
the profession some idea of a system of development of vocal 
muscles that has proved invaluable to the writer. This system 
has already been brought to the notice of teachers of the deaf. 
In the paper on “Voice Culture,” read by Miss Allen at the Sixth 
Summer Meeting, and published in the AssociATION REVIEW 
of June, 1900, she tells of a friend who had studied under a “‘rec- 
ognized master” of singing, and, because of this study, was able 
to secure from her pupils, voices “uniformly agreeable, well- 
pitched and unstrained”—voices pronounced by Miss Allen to be 
far in advance of the voice of the ayerage deaf child. Miss Allen 
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quotes this master of singing as saying of the founder of the 
school: “He had studied all branches of music with the most 
noted teachers of Europe, but, being dissatisfied with results 
obtained, he determined to make dissections upon the larynx 
and all other parts of the body concerned, directly or remotely, 
with voice production. These researches and experiments, 
combined with his many years’ experience as a teacher, gave 
us what he called the Physical Method.” 


The originator of this method, Mr. John Howard of New 
York, is the author of a rare work on the anatomy and physiology 
of the vocal organs. This work, “The Physiology of Artistic 
Singing,” is unfortunately out of print and not obtainable at any 
booksellers. The belief in its value in the teaching of speech to 
the deaf has led to the preparation of these articles. They will 
attempt to give such information gleaned from the book as two 
years of study and use of the method have shown to be the most 
useful. This will be done as far as possible by direct extracts, 
Mr. Howard having kindly given the writer permission to make 
this use of his work and also to make free use of the illustrations. 


Mr. Howard’s book does not include any of his exercises 
for the training of the muscles. It treats only of their action. 
In his preface he says: “This work is not a method, but strictly 
a physiology. A physiology describes the laws of vocal action, a 
vocal method gives pupils the voluntary government of the 
muscular agents acting according to these laws.” Although 
the method might seem to be the more practical and_ helpful 
division of the subject, vet, conditioned as it is upon the laws, 
it could not be well understood without a fair knowledge of those 
laws. 


The book is designed primarily for singers and teachers of 
singing; but the same muscles are, as we know, used in speech 
as in singing, and, in the main, their action is the same, the most 
marked difference being that in singing they are brought into 
more energetic action. A knowledge of their anatomy and 
physiology must then be as essential to teachers of speech as to 
those of singing. 
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Although the action of some of the muscles as given by Mr. 
Howard is scarcely in accord with the teaching in most schools 
for the deaf, it is firmly believed that a thorough study and test of 
the method will lead to its acceptance. 


Mr. Howard in his work strongly condemns the modern 
theory of relaxation and gives strong testimony to prove that 
“very powerful contractions must be made to support even a soit 
and mild musical tone of artistic quality.” Is it not true then 
that a good speaking voice must also be conditioned upon activ- 
ity of muscle, less though it may be in degree? This granted, 
the question at once arises, What muscles must be contracted to 
produce agreeable voice, and also, what muscles must be restrained 
from contraction to prevent strained or disagreeable voice ? 

The muscles most directly concerned in voice production 
are those of the larynx. These muscles may be divided into 
two sets: those mostly within the larynx, connecting its differ- 
ent parts and called intrinsic muscles, and those connecting the 
outer parts of the larynx with the breast bone, palate, cranium, 
etc., and called extrinsic muscles. 


To quote from Mr. Howard, “The intrinsic muscles are vol- 
untarily controllable to only a comparatively slight extent. But 
the dependence of these intrinsic muscles upon the fully con- 
trollable extrinsic rhuscles elevates vocal training to the rank of 
an exact study, for it furnishes exercises of infallible power to 
prevent wrong muscles from contracting and to incite the right 
ones to due and proportionate effort.” “The vocal action and 
vocal effect of the extrinsic muscles is a subject almost un- 
considered by English writers and only approached by the 
Germans, Reichart, Ruhlman, Merkel, and others.” 


Since the intrinsic muscles are fairly well understood by 
all teachers of the deaf, and since they are of so much less im- 
portance as controllable factors of speech than the extrinsic 
muscles, but little space will be given to their description. 
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The following illustrations may serve to call to mind a few 
facts in regard to the anatomy of the larynx: 


Figure I. 


Epiglottis. 


Hyoid bone 


Horn of thyroid 
cartilage. 


Upper edge of cricoid 


Thyroid wing. 
cartilage. 


Crico-thyroid joint, 


Toe of cricoid 
cartilage. 


Side-view of larynx and hyoid bone. [Merkel.] 


The parts of the larynx can best be studied by reference 
to the reader’s own throat. The position of the hyoid bone, of 
the thyroid and cricoid cartilages, of the space between the hyoid 
and the larynx, and of that between the thyroid and cricoid, 
should be carefully ascertained by moving the finger over the 
parts; also, “if possible, the forefinger should be pushed so far 
back in the mouth that it will touch the back side of the epiglot- 
tis. Then the reader should imagine that he mentally sees the 
finger pointing directly down into the air tube, between the two 
half-opened sides of the thyroid cartilage, and still further down 
between the sides of the cricoid from the back of which the 
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arytenoid processes extend forward toward the front edge of 
the thyroid.” The spine should also be pictured as directly be- 
hind the back of the cricoid cartilage, being separated from it 
merely by the thin muscles of the pharynx. 


Figure IT. 


Right arytenoid 


Cut front edge of # 
y cartilage. 


thyroid wings. 


Cut edge of cricoid 
cartilage. 


Right half of larynx, viewed from the left side. [Allen Thomson.] 


INTRINSIC MUSCLES. 


As is well known, voice is produced by the vibration of the 
vocal cords or vocal shelves, and it must be remembered that, 
generally speaking, the vocal cords extend from the vocal 
(inner) processes of the arytenoid cartilages to the inner side 
of the angle of the thyroid. 

“When these mainly fleshly vocal shelves are brought near 
together, the air-pipe will be nearly closed, and breath sent from 
the lungs up through the air pipe must force its way through 
between them and throw them into vibration producing voice.” 

The vocal shelves are thus brought together for voice by 
the combined action of the intrinsic muscles; mainly by the 
thyro-arytenoidei interni, the thyro-arytenoidei externi, the 
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arytenoid, the arytenoideus epiglottideus and the crico-arytenoi- 
dei laterals. These muscles are shown in Figs. III, IV, and V. 
A lack of space forbids a detailed description of their action, 

“Besides drawing the vocal shelves straight and wheeling 
into mutual contact the vocal processes, thus bringing close 
together the inner edges of the vocal shelves, the shelf and the 


Figure III. 


Epiglottis 


Thyro-arytenoideus Upper ring. Thyroid 


cartilage. 


Thyro-arytenoideus 
internus. 


Second ring. Crtcoid 
cartilage. 


Third ring. 


Fourth ring. 


Fifth ring. 


Larynx and hyvid bone from the side. 


wall muscles (thyro-arytenoidei interni and thyro-arytenoidei 
cxterni, Figs. II] and IV) have the effect of shortening the 
vocal shelves. For all forward pulling upon the bases of the 
tooth (arytenoid) cartilages must pull with nearly equal force 
upon the top of the cricoid plate. And just as strongly will the 
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front end of these muscles pull backward upon the thyroid angle. 
As the thyroid cartilage embraces the cricoid with its lower 
horns (Fig. I) this contraction will tend to swing the angle of 
the thyroid cartilage backward and the cricoid forward, thus 
drawing the two ends of the vocal shelves nearer together and 
shortening the shelves themselves. However, it is doubtful 
whether the shelves actually are shortened in vocal efforts, for 


Figure IV. 


Thyro-arytenoideus 
internus, 


Thyro-arytenoideus- 
internus muscle, 


Thyro-arytenoideus 
externus muscle. 


Thyroid wing 
(section on level with 
arytenoid base.) 


Base of arytenoid 
cartilage. 


Cricoid cartilage (section on level with arytenoid base ) 
Schematic figure representing the bases only of the arytenoid 
cartilages looked upon from above. 


they have already been brought so near together that the swell- 
ing which would attend further shortening probably would press 
them together too tightly to allow musical vibration.” 

Crico-Tuyroip Muscies.—‘‘The shortening and disas- 
trous thickening of the vocal shelves are prevented by the sim- 
ultaneous contraction of a pair of muscles which extend, one on 
each side, from the front and side edge of the cricoid cartilage to 
the under edge and even to the lower horns of the thyroid 
wings.” 
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Fig. VI shows this muscle and the crico-thyroid ligament 
also connecting the cricoid cartilage with the thyroid. 

Action OF Crico-TuyRoi1p.—‘This muscle draws the front 
of the thyroid cartilage downward, or the front of the cricoid up- 


Epiglottis. 


Pyriform 
sinus (empty 
space between 
the rear edge 
of the thyroid 
and the other 
parts of the 
larynx. 

Rear edge of 
- thyroid wing. 


Arytenoideus 
obliqus 
(arytenoid 

to epiglottis) 


Arytenoid \ 


muscle. 
muscle. 
Entrance of 
nerve. 
Crico- 
arytenoideus 
yosticus 
Ledge on back 


of criecoid 
eartilage 


Arytenoid muscles, viewed from behind. (Luschka.) 


ward, or has both effects, and thus separates those points of the 
cartilages to which the ends of the shelves are attached, and 
stretches the shelves themselves,” i. e., by tilting the thyroid 
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upon the cricoid at the crico-thyroid joints shown in Fig. I. This 
muscle, however, is not powerful enough to oppose so compara- 
tively large a muscular mass as that composing the shelf and 
wall muscles combined (the thyro-arytenoidei interni and the 
thyro-arytenoidei externi shown in Fig. III), hence we must look 
for some other means of externally stretching the shelves. 


Figure VI. 


Epiglottis. 


Hyoid bone. 


Thyro-hyoid muscle. 


Crico-thyroid 
ligaments. 
Crico-thyroid muscle 
(the more horizontal 


Crico-thyroid muscle, 
rear part.) 


the more 
perpendicular part, 


Side view of larynx and hyoid bone. [Luschka.] 


MuscLes ATTACHED TO THE Hyo1p Bone.—Figs. I and VI 
show the hyoid bone in its relation to the larynx. Its thick mid- 
dle part is called the “hyoid-body,” its backward projections, its 
“greater horns,” while the two little projections on each side of 
the body are called its “lesser horns.” These parts are shown in 
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Fig. I. “Unless the person is too fleshy, the body and greater 
horns can easily be felt by grasping the neck just where it joins 
the head behind the under jaw, as though pretending to choke 
one’s self.” 


“This bone is of essential importance, for in all artistic tones 
the larynx is brought into firm contact with it, so that all muscles 
which pull upon the bone must affect the cartilage and, of course, 
the vocal shelves.” Since this is true, the hyoid bone ranks vir- 
tually as a part of the larynx and its muscles may have the same 
classification. 


Tue THyro-Hyoip Musc.e.—Fig. VI shows the thyro-hyoid 
muscle and the thyro-hyoid membrane connecting the hyoid 
bone with the thyroid cartilage. 

AcTION OF MuscLe.—The thyro-hyoid muscle by its con- 
traction, effects the junction of the hyoid bone and the thyroid 
cartilage without which pure tone is impossible. 

TEST OF THE FirM Contact OF Hyoip BONE AND THYROID 
CARTILAGE.—Insert a finger between the collar of your dress 
and the middle front line of the neck and draw it slowly upward 
while bearing it a little backward against the neck until it reaches 
the projecting ring of the cricoid cartilage; then slip it over this 
ring and press it lightly into the little niche between the ring 
and the under edge of the thyroid front angle just where the 
finger is made to point in Fig. 1. Now draw it still higher, rub- 
bing it along the line where the two sides of the thyroid cartilage 
join each other, until it presses into the space above the thyroid 
cartilage and below the hyoid bone. Then grasp the front part 
of the neck, just at this level, between thumb and finger, so that 
you will feel the upper edge of the thyroid cartilage below and 
the hyoid above. 

Sing different tones “or repeat 4 (ah) or a few forcibly 
spoken words as, ‘How far,’ ‘Oh, yes,’ and know that you are 
in error if these two parts do not come into firm contact at the 
sides about a half inch back from the front middle line. Do 
not test the interval directly in the front middle line, for it will 
not be closed fully in artistic delivery.” 
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“Considerable backward pressure will be needed to follow 
the above directions if the neck is thick and the cartilage small, 
and caution should be used to avoid causing soreness.” Even 
under favorable conditions considerable practice may be required 
before the action of the muscles can be accurately ascertained. 
It helps greatly to watch for the slight fall of the thyroid cartilage 
as the voice ceases. It is advised that both the speaking and 
the singing voice should be used in the study of this test and of 
those to follow. As before stated the muscular action is more 
decided in singing and hence it can be the more easily studied. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILIP GOODE GILLETT. 
ANNA MORSE, JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 

The death of Philip G. Gillett on October second, 1901, 
closed the earthly life of another pioneer in our profession. Few 
are left of those who entered the work with him, and of them 
all perhaps no one was called upon to meet and solve so many 
of the serious problems which have confronted the instructors 
of the deaf as he, certainly no one in the west. 

Philip G. Gillett was born at Madison, Ind., March 24, 
1833. His father gave up an attractive career in the United 
States Navy to become a clergyman of the Methodist Church. 
His character was one of rare sweetness and it is not strange 
that his son early realized the beauty of Christian kindliness. 
From his mother, Harriet Ann Goode Gillett, Dr. Gillett inherit- 
ed firmness and intense convictions. Her natural refinement, 
strong personality and high sense of duty impressed all who 
knew her, and while all of her sons were an honor to her, Philip 
resembled her to a marked degree. He was graduated from 
Indiana Asbury University at the early age of nineteen, and 
had determined upon the practice of medicine. Youth, a lack 
of funds, or the influence of a God who had other work for him 
to do, led him to take a position as teacher of the deaf in the 
Indiana Institution. He soon recognized the great possibilities 
for usefulness in this field of labor and decided it should be his 
life work. 

We have no record of him as a teacher, but can hardly be- 
lieve that he was other than faithful, firm, and bent upon master- 
ing the requirements of the work in hand. His faculties were 
essentially administrative, and his appointment to the superin- 
tendency of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf, in April of the 
year 1856, gave him a favorable opportunity to use them. The 
history of the Institution shows that its affairs were then at a 
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very low ebb; the new superintendent had everything to do, 
nothing having been well done for him. He brought order out of 
chaos, and inspired confidence; and he very soon outlined the 
plans which carried the Institution to the high degree of ma- 
terial and educational success which belonged to it when he left 
it at the end of thirty-seven years of unremitting labor. 

During those years one building grew to eighteen, and the 
number of pupils increased from twenty-two, who greeted Mr. 
Gillett upon his arrival, to more than five hundred. While he 
was Superintendent over two thousand pupils attended the 
school for longer or shorter periods, and two hundred and sixty 
were graduated. Figures do not necessarily tell a great story, 
but when we remember that this man knew the name, the face, 
and the character of every one of those pupils; that he studied 
their temperaments, their physical, mental, and moral needs, 
even more carefully than he did those of his own children, that 
they were always free to go to him, and were never doubtful of 
his sympathetic attention, we can understand something of the 
secret of his great influence over them, and realize, to some ex- 
tent, the work he did in molding immortal souls. The deaf loved 
him, went to him as to a father, and were proud and happy to 
have him call them, as he nearly always did, both in public and 
private, “my children.” 

His associates respected his character and rested very con- 
fidently in his ability to manage affairs wisely. Under his ad- 
ministration the only question ever discussed with reference to 
proposed appointments was capability and fitness. The appoint- 
ment made, Dr. Gillett’s courtesy and patience were well-nigh 
unfailing. Could his co-laborers, from teachers to those in the 
least important positions, testify to the interest he took in their 
welfare, material and religious, this article would fill a volume. 

While Dr. Gillett possessed unusual ability as a leader of 
men, he was not lacking in his perception of human nature as 
met in individuals. The wisdom of his selection and discretion 
in dealing with his subordinates is indicated by the long terms 
which many of them held under him. The key note to this is 
given in Dr. Gillett’s article upon “The Organization of an In- 
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stitution,” published in the American Annals in 1870, in which 
he indicates his ideas as to the attainments, skill, and position 
of teachers and officers. Those who were with him longest 
know best how well he exemplified his theory by practice, and 
hence it was that he secured from each one the best service of 
which he was capable. 

Dr. Gillett’s opinions ever carried weight, and his pen was 
used frequently upon practical subjects bearing upon the welfare 
of the deaf, but his view of life was a broad one and never limited 
by the profession to which he gave the best of his powers. 

He early saw the need, and exerted himself benevolently 
for the establishment of an institution for the feeble-minded 
children of Illinois. To him is also due much of the impulse 
from which came the organization of the Illinois State Board of 
Charities. He was one of the founders in 1865 of the Jackson- 
ville Literary Union, an association of gentlemen meeting 
weekly for the discussion of literary topics, and still in a flourish- 
ing condition. He was a charter member, and the first eminent 
commander of Hospitaler Commandery of Knights Templar. 
From his college days Dr. Gillett was active in religious work. 
He was gifted in prayer, and an interesting speaker upon relig- 
ious subjects. His church valued his services and impressed 
him as Superintendent of her Sunday School year after vear, 
until his institution family rebelled for him. They felt that he 
was spending his powers extravagantly in superintending two 
Sunday Schools weekly, attending church services regularly, and 
never failing to deliver before his deaf children a sermon to 
which he had given hours of serious thought and prayer. 

Not content with what he could do at home his heart fol- 
lowed the pupils who had gone out from the Institution, whose 
souls might need encouragement. In 1889 he inatigurated a 
movement toward the establishment of a mission church for the 
deaf living in Chicago. At first he conducted the services him- 


self, counting it nothing to leave home Saturday night, travel. 


two hundred miles, preach to his old pupils, counsel with them 
individually, and be back in his office on Monday morning. 
Later, his teachers shared this burden with him, and finally he so 
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interested the Methodist church that he saw the work made a 
regular mission and a young deaf man installed as its pastor. 

Few persons outside of Dr. Gillett’s office realized his great 
capacity for work, or the method and dispatch with which he 
transacted business. He expected others to be prompt, ener- 
getic and industrious, but promulgated the idea by his practice, 
much more than by precept. 

Dr. Gillett’s domestic relations were very happy. He told 
the writer that he loved Miss Ellen M. Phipps before he was in 
his teens. He was married to her in 1854, and through the many 
years of their life together was a thoughtful and considerate 
husband. Content to bear most of his burdens alone, he carried 
his pleasures to his family and spared no effort to make the home 
life beautiful. 

Dr. Gillett passed away in his seventieth year after a linger- 
ing illness which was very trying to one of his active tempera- 
ment, but which he bore with the patience and self-control that 
were always his. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf is truly his monument, his 
good work goes on in the lives and characters of many of the 
silent ones who are acting well their part in this commonwealth. 


The following preamble and resolution noting the death of 
Dr. Philip G. Gillett, were passed by the Board of Trustees of 
the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: 


On the second day of October, 1go01, occurred the death of 
Dr. Philip G. Gillett, who had devoted thirty-seven and one-half 
years of his active life to conducting and building up the Illinois 
Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 


As a young man he saw the opportunity for usefulness in 
advancing the welfare of the deaf, and determined to devote his 
life to the work. Better methods for their education should be 
provided and better school privileges supplied. Associating 
himself with the men of most advanced thought along these 
lines, he early took a prominent position among them, and to 
him is due, in no small part, the development of the present 
efficient system of instruction for this class. 
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Called to the superintendency of the Illinois Institution at 
the age of twenty-three vears, he found it a very small school in a 
badly disorganized condition, its needs many but its possibilities 
great. With all the energy of youth, vet with the sagacity of 
one of mature years, he applied himself assiduously to the task 
of making the Institution what it should be, and soon perfect 
system and order prevailed. It was with just pride that he 
observed its steady and solid development until it stands to-day 
in membership the largest and in point of efficiency second to 
none in the world. Almost without exception its many and 
magnificient buildings show evidences of his care and thought- 
tulness. 

Taking an advanced position in all educational matters he 
sought for the best in teachers and methods, and thus the course 
of study was brought to a high standard and this standard faith- 
fully maintained. 

A man of high ideals, broad attainments, and liberal culture, 
he sought to instill into the minds of his pupils the same 
principles. Ofan affectionate nature he gained and retained the 
confidence and respect of pupils, teachers, and employees. As 
an executive officer he was untiring. No detail of the institution 
life was too trivial for his consideration. The influence of his 
example was an inspiration to all. 

A man of extensive acquaintance and broad views, his in- 
fluence was felt in the community in which he lived, the State 
which honored him, and which, in turn, he honored, and the 
nation to whose educational interests he contributed so largely. 

We reverently bow to the will of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe as we pay this small tribute of respect to the memory 
of our departed friend, and trust that the work to which he de- 
voted his life may be carried to a nobler fruition and stand as a 
living monument to his greatness. 

Be it resolved, That we extend to his widow and family our 
heartfelt sympathy in their bereavement, and that a page of the 
records of the Institution be devoted to his memory. 


T. M. KING, 
W. W. WATSON, 
F. H. WeEmpLE, 


Trustees. 
JosEPH C. GORDON, 
GrorGE MERRILL, Superintendent. 
Secretary. 
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The following are resolutions passed by the Instructors 
of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: 


In obedience to the will of an all-wise Providence, we are 
called to mourn the loss of one whom we loved and honored, 
Dr. Philip Goode Gillett, the loyal and devoted friend of the deaf, 
the counselor and guide of all engaged in their instruction, a 
man whose bengin influence was felt by all who were so fortunate 
as to be associated with him and whose tireless efforts for the 
advancement of the deaf wrought a work which influenced the 
course of their instruction throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That his life of unselfish devotion to the cause of 
the deaf, his Christian faith, his belief in the power of love to 
constrain confidence and insure obedience, the great good that 

he accomplished, will remain with us a beautiful memory and 
an incentive to effort and progress. 

Resolved, That in his death the deaf and their instructors 
have met an irreparable loss, the community has lost an honored 
citizen, and the religion of Christ a wise expositor and a devoted 
follower. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of Dr. Gillett our sin- 
cere sympathy in their bereavement. While we share with them 
the sense of personal loss, we rejoice in their rich inheritance 
of inspiring memories of the life of the departed husband and 
father. 


ANNA MORSE, 
FRANK READ, JR., 
J. A. KENNEDY, 
LAVINIA J. EDEN, 
S. FRANCES Woop, 
Committee. 


[A review of the published writings of Dr. Gillett, and an 


estimate of his labors on behalf of the deaf with special reference 
to speech-teaching, is in course of preparation and will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of the REvIEw.—ED. ] 
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REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, Washington Heights, 
New York City, for the year 1900. 

The Principal, Mr. Enoch Henry Currier, reports an attend- 
ance during the year of 476 pupils. Of these, 129 were born 
deaf, 126 became deaf under the age of two years, 150 became 
deaf between the ages of two and five, 67 between the ages of 
five and twelve, and 4 after the age of twelve. 

With reference to the methods of instruction employed in 
the school, Mr. Currier speaks as follows: 


“The system of instruction maintained throughout the year 
has been upon lines broadly eclectic, and the result, as shown 
in the annual examination, the report of which is appended here- 
unto, will prove gratifying as indicative that the principles are 
correct, and that the theory is borne out by practical test. In 
the New York Institution, we do not permit ourselves to waste 
any time over the discussion of the various single methods. The 
education of the deaf has not yet reached the stage of perfection, 
and hence all effort here is given towards the securing for the 
deaf child the greatest amount of knowledge which will prove 
of practical benefit to him, when he shall go forth from the pro- 
tecting care of the school. The supporters of the methods in- 
augurated by the Abbe de l’Epee, or those who follow in the 
path laid down by Heinicke, or those who consider the schemes 
of Braidwood, as being the one and only proper way to lead the 
deaf-mute from ignorance to intelligence, are entitled to our 
sympathy, and we can only express the hope for them, that, at 
some time in the near future, they may see that as “all roads 
lead to Rome,” so each of these systems is merely the selection 
of a form of expression to the same end. For the develop- 
ment of the deaf child, the best system must be so flexible, that 
in methods employed and results accomplished there must be 
constant progress, if the object sought—that the great physical 
barrier to intellectual advancement shall be comparatively re- 
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moved—is ever to be reaiized. A system there must necessarily 
be in teaching, but this system should be established hypotheti- 
cally, as it were, and the teacher must possess sufficient dis- 
cretion to suit the method to the needs of the individual. The 
believers in grade equality will no doubt be shocked, but the 
results of affording the utmost freedom to the teacher will pro- 
duce greater rewards through a pleasurable progress. 

“The natural sign-language of the deaf man needs no de- 
fense; its power is so great that an audience of the deaf can be 
moved to tears or to laughter as the leader may elect. It is the 
“mother tongue” of the deaf man, and by its use he is able to 
express thought when his vocabulary—be it English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish or Portuguese—is not sufficient for 
the purpose. 

“No one will deny the great value of the ability to read the 
lips, since that is the form of sign-language used by the greater 
majority of human beings; but to urge that the ability to read 
the lips is necessary to secure a broad mental development, 
seems absurd. 

“From careful observation and experiment with the funda- 
mental principles of shaping the system to the needs of the in- 
dividual, has been evolved the course of procedure in our own 
school, which I have, in former reports, given in sufficient detail, 
that it is at this present only necessary to state that all the pupils 
are taught speech, speech-reading, and writing both by the hand 
and with the pencil; that the ear is trained where there is a rem- 
nant of hearing; and that every known means is employed to 
accomplish the great aim we have in view.” 


The school employs 44 instructors, of whom 30 are engaged 
in the class rooms and 14 in the trade schools. The advanced 
pupils spend half of each school-day in the class room and half 
in the trades schools, thus being accorded an equal opportunity 
for the development of the mind and the hand. A gold medal 
was awarded to the Institution by the Paris Exposition for ex- 
cellence of system and work shown in the exhibit made by the 
Institution. 

This school has an unusually larger number of blind-deaf 
children under instruction, four in all. They are all bright chil- 
dren and the Principal reports that they are making excellent 
progress. The names of these children are Catharine Pederson, 
Katie McGirr, Orris Benson, and Stanley Robinson. It will be 
interesting to follow these children not only through their school 
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life, but in their after school life as well, and it may be hoped 
that we shall have reports of them at frequent intervals in com- 
ing years. 

The usual report of the Committee on the annual examina- 
tion is given. This report gives the examination marks of each 
class—of each pupil in each class in each of his studies, with the 
rank of the pupils in their order. Individual averages range 
between 9 and above and 2 and below, showing the employment 
of a system of strict marking by the Committee, a commend- 
able thing in itself if the marking system is to have any purpose 
or utility. 


Annual Report of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb, Columbus, 1900. 

The report to the Governor, of the Board of Trustees 
through the President, shows an attendance of 570 pupils during 
the year, with an actual attendance at the time the report was 
written of 513. This brings the school to the rank of the second 
largest in the world. 

The report of Superintendent J. W. Jones to the Board is 
full and interesting. In his review of the changes made in his 
five years’ service as the head of the Institution, he shows a 
growth of 40 per cent. in the attendance—in numbers from 371 
to 513; a considerable reduction in the per capita cost of main- 
tenance; an increase in the teaching force of thirteen teachers— 
from twenty-eight to forty-one; and the erection of a new school, 
art, and gymnasium building, at a cost of $91,000. Oral teach- 
ing has grpwn rapidly: in 1894 there were two teachers of articu- 
lation and one oral class, while now there are eighteen oral 
classes. The policy is to give each new child an opportunity to 
learn speech. Under this policy “about sixty per cent. have 
made sufficient progress to justify their continuance in oral 
classes, the other forty per cent. having been assigned to manual 
classes, after a trial in speech has indicated their inability to be 
benefitted or educated by it.” In his discussion of the question 
of methods employed in the school, Mr. Jones continues: 
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“While an experience of five years is not sufficient to enable 
one to render a matured judgment of a work which covers 
twelve years (the full time a child can remain in school) yet the 
following conclusions are quite well established in my mind: 

“rt. Only the brighter children, with few exceptions, re- 
main in oral classes. 

“2. Of the children who fail to be educated in speech or 
by speech, many do well in manual classes, some make fair prog- 
ress, while those more or less feeble-minded make but little. 

“3. The practical value of speech to those who remain in 


the oral classes is a variable quantity, and is more or less disap- 
pointing. 

“4. The oral pupils, in addition to what they acquire in 
speech and lip-reading, make as good progress in their class 
work as the manual pupils do, their intellects being equal. 

“5. Intellects being equal, those taught by the manual 
method acquire language as readily and completely as those 
taught orally. 

“6. On the whole the oral classes progress more rapidly 
because they are composed of the brighter pupils. 

“7, On graduation day the orally-taught will have an ad- 
vantage over the manually-taught, having all that the latter 
have and some speech and some ability in lip-reading besides. 

“8. Any deaf children can learn to articulate a few words 
and to read lips poorly. 

“go. The sign language alone as a means of teaching the 
English language is a failure; but as an adjunct to manual spell- 
ing and writing in making ideas clear, it is almost invaluable. 

“to. The sign language and finger spelling as a means 
of communication between the deaf, whether they have been 
taught orally or manually, are the easiest, the quickest, the most 
effective and the most satisfactory.” 


The school has two deaf-blind pupils under instruction, Les- 
lie Oren, seven years old, and Maud Safford, twenty-four years 
old, and gratifying report is made of their progress under their 
teachers, Miss Ada Lyon and Miss Ada Buckles. 


The report is well illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
officers, teachers, and classes of pupils. It also has a fine five- 
page panoramic view of the grounds, showing the main building 
and the new school building. 
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Report of the Northern New York Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes, at Malone, 1goo. 


The President of the Board, Mr. John I. Gilbert, enumer- 
ates as among the special needs of the institution, a new hospi- 
tal; new plumbing, bathing, and lavatory accommodations; and 
enlargement of the kitchen and store-room. He speaks in 
especially high terms of the success of the kindergarten depart- 
ment, now three years in operation. 


The Superintendent, Mr. Edward C. Rider, gives the 
number of pupils in attendance as ninety-one, the same as for the 
preceding year. He makes further report of an interesting case 
of a boy who came to the school three years ago with perfect 
hearing but without speech. By careful training this boy and 
a brother similarly afflicted were given almost perfect speech, 
and they are now in the public schools. While not specifically 
defining the methods of the school, Mr. Rider suggests the lines 
upon which the work is being conducted and the ideals to which 
it is being shaped. He says upon this point: 


“The institution, among other things, aims to fit its pupils 
so that as citizens they may be intelligent and useful, as workers 
they may be trustworthy and valuable, as members of society 
.they may be active and congenial. In order to do this their 
physical limitations are overlooked as far as they can be. 
Establish deaf children as pupils requiring a special language, 
special teachers, special methods of instruction, special forms 
of entertainment, and the foundation will be laid for a distinctive 
class of men and women, with such peculiar needs that they 
must forever remain more or less set apart from the business, 
social, and religious world. . . . Believing that the sur- 
roundings of deaf children at school should not be of a char- 
acter which leads to the encouragement of individual pecul- 
iarities or of class segregation, and assuming that it is well in 
the beginning of their education to start pupils right, we are 
trying to overcome all unnecessary adaptations and modifica- 
tions in the use of language, in methods of instruction, in their 
general manners, and in their home life. We are trying to raise 
them up to the level of the hearing world. To do what hearing 
people do, facilitates this work. So the pupils are encouraged 
to get out to church—the Catholics to the Catholic Church, the 
Baptists to the Baptist Church, etc.; to mingle with hearing 
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people; to attend entertainments and receptions which are held 
for them; to compete with the hearing in athletics; to read the 
daily press; to do shopping; and to frequent the village library. 
In school matters just as little difference as possible is made. 
Our text books are the same as those generally used by progres- 
sive educators; our boys and girls frequently present them- 
selves for regents examinations; and as vacancies occur, there 
are being added to our teaching force, so far as the character 
of the work will permit, normal graduates who, besides having 
special training, have had actual teaching experience in the 
public schools.” 


Report of the Mystic, Connecticut, Oral School; 1goo. 


Mrs. Clara M. H. McGuigan, a member of the Board of 
Corporators of the School, reports an attendance during the 
two years covered by the report of forty-eight pupils, with the 
largest number present at any one time as thirty-six. Since the 
last report an addition has been made to the building, largely in- 
creasing its capacity. Steam heat has also been introduced. 

Speaking of the work of the school and its methods, Mrs. 
McGuigan says: “The methods of instruction pursued in the 
class-rooms were practically the same as those of the three 
preceding years. The object ever has been to teach our pupils 
to speak and read the lips and to acquire thereby an education 
as nearly as possible like their brothers and sisters who can hear, 
and by limiting our number and preserving the home life, devel- 
oping the children individually along wholesome and natural 
lines.” Farther along she continues: “We believe an oral school 
is best adapted to the development of the chest and lungs of a 
deaf child. The breathing and vocal exercises which attend the 
acquirement of speech most nearly approach the condition that 
is enjoyed by the normal hearing child. There is little doubt 
that the development of the facial muscles in a small child while 
acquiring speech in an oral school will do away with the ‘deaf 
expession’ so often seen in the adult deaf-mute. After con- 
sidering the moral and physical condition of our pupils our next 
aim has been to attain a high intellectual development by means 
of the most advanced methods in our class-rooms. We have not 
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expected to accomplish everything at once, but we have felt that 
if we aimed for the best we might hope to approach our goal 
some time. The Manual department in our school has also 
claimed our attention. We began with drawing, clay modeling 
and knife work such as is used in some public schools for the 
hearing. Wood carving has been gradually introduced and we 
hope to follow with cabinet work as the children grow older 
and are fitted for it. We also have gardening and floriculture 
in view for the future. We perhaps realize our shortcomings 
and our needs better than any one else, but we also realize what 
we have accomplished and the difficulties we have surmounted 
in the last five years. Ours is an Oral school and we expect 
to accomplish results desired by pure Oral methods. We are 
aiming to teach our pupils to speak intelligibly and to read the 
lips, to acquire a good education and to depend upon their 
speech when they return to their homes and take up the re- 
sponsibilities of life. To say that we accomplish this or can 
even expect to accomplish it in every case would be, at present, 
visionary, but this is what we hope some day to attain.” 


Report of the Montana Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Boulder, 

1900. 

The President of the Board, John F. Sheehy, renews the 
appeal for a change of name of the school to one more appro- 
priate and more indicative of the character of the institution. 
He refers to the overcrowded condition of the building and asks 
for additional accommodations. The amount asked for is 
$40,000. 

The Superintendent, Mr. T. S. McAloney, reports an attend- 
ance during the year of 40 pupils, which is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than a year ago. Twenty-eight of the pupils are in 
the department for the deaf, and twelve in the department for 
the blind. 

The system of instruction, employed in the school is the 
“combined,” which Mr. McAloney believes is “a combination 
of all the best known methods of instructing the deaf.” Speak- 
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ing of the oral work the school is doing, he says: ‘We attach 
a great deal of importance to the development of speech, and 
every child, to whom we think it will be of practical benefit, has 
the opportunity of being instructed in this branch. Some 
pupils come to us who have lost their hearing, but are still in 
possession of their speech. For these we use all endeavors to 
help them retain their speech, and at the same time give them 
knowledge of lip-reading. About 60 per cent. of our pupils are 
taught speech and lip-reading this year.” 

The industrial department of the school is considered of 
equal importance with the educational, as fitting the pupils for 
a life of happiness and usefulness. The Superintendent is 
desirous of adding to the present industries taught, printing 
for the deaf, and broom-making and carpet-weaving for the 
blind. 

The Superintendent asks for an additional wing to the pres- 
ent building to provide much needed room; also for a new heat- 
ing plant; that the name of the institution be changed; that a 
compulsory education law be enacted; and that provision be 
made for the feeble-minded children of the state. 


Report of the Fredricton, New Brunswick, Institution; 

The Superintendent, Mr. Albert F. Woodbridge, reports 
an attendance during the year 1900 of forty-one pupils. He 
makes appeal that the financial position of the Institution be 
placed upon a firmer and better basis. At present the support 
consists of a government annual grant of $500, a county grant 
of $60 per pupil, and whatever parents may pay together with 
public contributions. The amount realized by the above men- 
tioned grants is not half the usual annual expenditure, thus leav- 
ing to the officers of the Institution the onus of collecting the 
remainder year by year. 

Sloyd instruction has been introduced as a branch of the 
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industrial training given, and, the Superintendent reports, with 
highly gratifying results. 

The Superintendent makes special request for the passage 
of a compulsory education law which would give the Institution 
a legal claim to the attendance of all deaf children within the 
age limits. 


Report of the West of England Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Exeter, rgor. 


The Committee presenting this the seventy-fifth annual Re- 
port of the Institution, express great regret at the loss to the 
school of the services as headmaster and matron of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. P. Jones, Mr. Jones having been appointed to the post 
of Superintendent and Organizer of the Blind and Deaf Schools 
under the London School Board. Pleasure however is also ex- 
pressed that well qualified successors have been found in the 
persons of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Dodds. The Committee reports 
the average attendance during the year past as 86. Referring 
to a new building that has been erected, the Report says: “The 
new wing is now finished and has been in use since the midsum- 
mer holidays. The Governors are to be congratulated upon a 
very handsome addition to the buildings, and the children upon 
the means now afforded, by the separate class rooms, of obtain- 
ing that proficiency in the oral system of teaching, which was 
extremely difficult when all were massed together in one room.” 


This is a decided step in advance, the providing separate 
class-rooms to the several classes of the school, and we feel that 
we may congratulate our English cousins upon having taken it. : 
The school is an Oral school, and it would be hard to conceive 
of conditions more unfavorable to successful oral work than the 
presence of a number of classes reciting simultaneously in one 
large room. We believe the oral work, and the general educa- 
tional work as well, of the Exeter school will greatly profit 
through this introduction of the separate class-room system. 
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The school possesses what is termed an apprentice fund, by 
means of which worthy graduates may be supported during 
terms of apprenticeship to trades. The fund is now sufficient to 
allow four grants of $50 each being made annually to carry out 
its purpose. 


Report of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
at Doncaster, England; 1goo. 

This school was established in 1820, and has a present en- 
rollment of 120 pupils. Among the improvements had in view 
by the Committee are alterations and additions to the buildings 
such as will permit the introduction of the separate class-room 
system. Speaking upon this point the Report says: ‘The prin- 
cipal of these improvements is new school premises which shall 
provide a series of class rooms which are a sine qua non for suc- 
cessful teaching of speech and lip-reading. Although most of 
the children cannot hear a sound it is absolutely necessary that 
the teacher should be able to hear the niceties of articulation 
required to be mechanically produced by the children. The suc- 
cess of teaching speech and lip-reading which has now been 
practiced in vour Institution for twenty-four years has, notwith- 
standing the difficulty named, been gratifying; but the Com- 
mittee feel that still better results may be obtained under the 
conditions which class rooms would afford. . . . . Your 
Committee have now an admirable plan before them for the pro- 
vision of a building consisting of a central hall with class rooms 
round it; and also for a special room for cooking, laundry, and 
dairy work.” 

The school is supported almost entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions and by payments by parents. The Report contains 
a complete list of all donations made from the time of the found- 
ing of the Institution. It contains also a complete list of the 
pupils who have attended the school, giving the districts and 
towns from whence they came. The school is in charge of Mr. 
James Howard as head master. 
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Blatter fur Taubstummenbildun Journal of Deaf-mute 
Education], Berlin, September 1 and 15, and October 1 and 

15, IQOI. 
Contents of September numbers: “When are Speaking Deaf- 
mutes understood best, and which is the best way for them to 
learn to understand other people ?” by Haudering (conclusion), 


In reply to the question which doubtless will be asked by many 
people, where is the time to come from for the extensive speak- 
ing exercises, recommended by the author, he says, “He who 
aims at the universally and justly required object, viz.: a speech 
which can be understood by anyone, must rigorously employ the 
means to reach this end, 1. ¢., he must give persistent, untiring 
labor, and more time than is given to the acquiring of knowledge, 
to these exercises in speaking,” which after all is the first and 
foremost aim of all deaf-mute education. “Draft of a law for 
making education of deaf-mutes compulsory,” by H. Hoffman. 
The author congratulates the Government on thus taking a step 
in the right direction, and expresses the hope of all German 
teachers of deaf-mutes that such a law may soon be passed. 
“Sketches from the last vears of Hill’s life,” by M. Mohnhaupt— 
a selection from the writings and sayings of Hill during the 
later vears of his life, relating not merely to the education ot 
deaf-mutes, but to many subjects of general interest, giving an 
idea of the “man” Hill, and his views regarding human life and 
its aims and objects, showing him to be an earnest and deep 
thinker. ‘Heinrich Ernest Stotzner,” a sketch of Stotzner’s life 
and activity, written on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his becoming a teacher of deaf-mutes. Stotzner, now in his 
seventieth vear, is the eminetly successful Director of the Insti- 
tution for Deaf-mutes at Dresden, Saxony. “The speech of 
children who are hard of hearing,” a criticism of the article bear- 
ing this title by Dr. Liebmann, read by Mr. M. Mohnhaupt 
at the meeting in April, 1901, at Halle, of the Association of the 
deaf-mute teachers of Central Germany. Miscellaneous com- 
munications. 

Contents of October numbers: “Compulsory education 
of deaf-mutes according to the draft of a Law,” by A. Klewe, 
counsellor of education at Coblenz. The paragraph of the pro- 
posed law which relates to blind and deaf-mute children reads 
as follows: “Blind and deaf-mute children are compelled to 
attend school in so far as there are special institutions for their 
instruction. The school age of deaf-mute children extends to 
the completed sixteenth year.” Counsellor Klewe is of opinion 
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that if this law is passed, the result will be that deaf-mute chil- 
dren in a place where there is a school for them will be com- 
pelled to attend that school. Such a compulsory law is however 
hardly necessary as most parents living in a place where there 
is a school for deaf-mutes will voluntarily send their deaf-mute 
children to that school; but that deaf-mute children in places 
where there is no such school cannot be compelled to attend a 
school of this kind at some other place, which of course would 
involve trouble and expense to the parents. The law will re- 
main incomplete unless a paragraph is inserted making it the 
duty of parents to send their deaf-mute children away from 
home, if necessary, and defraying the expenses connected there- 
with from the public treasury. ‘“Lip-reading of persons hard of 
hearing and of deaf-mutes,” by G. Riemann—a criticism of a 
work on this subject recently published by Diebusch. 
“Report of the tenth Congress of teachers of the Blind,” 
held at Breslau, July 20th till August 2nd, 1901, by Emil Ulbrich 
“The value of imagination in the instruction of deaf-mutes,” 
by E. Horbat; “The centenary of the Genoa Institution for 
Deaf-mutes,”—translation of the opening address delivered 
by Dr. Monaci. Counsellor Stotzner’s jubilee. Miscellaneous 
communications. 


Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland |Or- 
gan of the Deaf-mute Institutions in Germany], Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Nos. 8, 9, 10, August, September, October, 

August: “Psychology of Language” (concluded), by Dr. N. 
Julius Burghold; “Mrs. Rosing’s School,” and “For and against 
Friedericia,” by K. Finckh. The first of these articles gives a 
sketch of Mrs. Rosing’s life and activity, who was the founder 
and for many years the principal of the school for deaf-mutes in 
Christiania which bears her name. Mrs. Rosing was an enthus- 
iastic advocate of the pure speech method, and was eminently 
successful in the application of this method. In 1869 the school 
was moved from Christiania to Holmestrand, a_ beautifully 
located village on the shores of the bay a few miles from the 
capital. The second article briefly sums up the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system followed in the Institution for Deaf- 
mutes at Friedericia, Denmark. Although Denmark has only 
three institutions for deaf-mutes, viz., Copenhagen, Nyborg, and 
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Fredericia, the Danish deaf-mute education ranks very high: 
some of the Danish teachers have gained fame far beyond the 
narrow confines of their country, and teachers from other coun- 


tries have repeatedly been sent to Denmark for the purpose of 
studying the system in vogue there. Mr. Finckh cites the fol- 
lowing as the advantages of the Fredericia (Danish) system: 1, 
the separation of the scholars, according to the degree of deaf- 
ness and mental condition, which is rigorously carried out; 2, the 
large number of hours devoted to gymnastics: from 3 to 6 hours 
a week in the different classes; 3, the successful efforts to prevent 
the dragging gait of the deaf-mutes; to reach this end the schol- 
ars are supplied with two kinds of shoes, one for the house and 
one for the street; 4, systematic exercise in the open air, games 
and walks; 5, frequent baths, and special instruction in swim- 
ming; 6, the use of Bezold-Edelmann’s “continued series of 
sounds” (Continuirliche Tonreihe) in ascertaining what rem- 
nants of hearing were found in the scholars, of whom 123 were 
examined in this manner; 7, no special instruction in lip-reading; 
8, instruction in practical work in garden and house. During 
the last year of the course the boys receive two hours a week 
instruction in gardening, and the girls four hours a week in 
household work; 9, energetic and thorough manual training. It 
is stated that the work of the Fredericia scholars exhibited at 
the Educational Exposition held at St. Petersburg in 1899, at- 
tracted universal attention, so much so that the Directors of the 
Exposition requested the favor of retaining these specimens for 
several months after the close of the Exposition, in order to ex- 
hibit them in other towns of Russia; 10, the avowed object— 
reached in most instances—to provide suitable places for all 
scholars who have left the institution; 11, the postgraduate 
course; and 12, the care devoted to persons who have grown 
deaf later in life. Although the balance in favor of the Fredericia 
method is overwhelmingly large, there are some points where— 
as the author thinks—there is room for improvement: 1, the fact 
that the improperly so-called deaf-mutes are not as strictly sep- 
arated according to their capacity as the deaf-mutes proper; 2, 
the too early separation of voung deaf-mutes, which is made 
after only one year’s trial, which seems hardly sufficient to gain 
a clear insight into the mental capacities of the children; 3, the 
large number of female teachers—eight out of a total of twenty- 
one; 4, too little time is devoted to instruction in arithmetic; 5, 
the circumstance that the girls receive not nearly as much in- 
‘ struction in drawing as the boys. In spite of all these drawbacks, 
however, Fredericia must be considered a model institution, 
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whose system fully deserves a careful study by foreign educators 
of deaf-mutes. ‘‘Flachsmann as Educator,” a comedy in three 
acts, by Otto Ernst. The first attempt to dramatize the life of a 
prominent educator. The attempt has proved successful beyond 
all expectations, and this drama by Mr. Ernst, a teacher in one 
of the public schools of Hamburg has met with a most flattering 
reception in all the great theatres of Germany. “The pronun- 
ciation of German,” by M. Androwsky; Reviews: “The As- 
sociation Review,” edited by F. W. Booth. The “Organ” says, 
regarding Nos. 2 and 3 of Vol. III: “This periodical—now in 
its third year—is published by the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It bears witness to 
the energetic spirit which animates our American colleagues, 
and does not confine itself to contributions by American writers, 
but gives also copious extracts from foreign authors on the sub- 
ject of deaf-mute education. Thereby this review—which exter- 
nally presents a good appearance, and is published five times a 
year—greatly enlarges the views of its readers. As most of the 
articles will also be of considerable interest to German readers, 
we wish ‘The Association Review’ a hearty and lasting success.” 

September: “The ten commandments for deaf-mutes learn- 
ing to speak,” by K. Finckh: 1, Open your mouth wide enough 
to let the vowels sound pure and full. 2. Pronounce all conso- 
nants, especially f, s, and sh, correctly and distinctly. 3. Pay 
special attention to short and long vowels. 4. Invariably pro- 
nounce the final syllables sharply, but do not swallow the final 
“e.” 5. Connect the words in the sentence, but do not interpo- 
late any wrong sounds. 6. Always give the right accent. 7. Do 
not speak in too high or too loud a voice, and not with a nasal 
twang. 8. Do not make any faces whilst speaking. 9. Any 
one possessing some remnants of hearing should pay close atten- 
tion to good speakers. 10. Try to speak correctly wherever you 
are, in the school, in the family, or in the street. “An examina- 
tion of persons about to be confirmed,” in queries and answers, 
by K. Finckh; and by the same author an article on the proper 
number of school hours per week, and the number of weeks of 
vacation per annum. In this article the author gives a Table 
showing in detail the number of school hours and weeks of vaca- 
tion in most of the German institutions. ‘The pronunciation of 
German” (concluded), by M. Androwsky. “The legal status of 
the provincial officials in the Kingdom of Prussia.” “General 
Remarks on the instruction of deaf-mutes,” by M. Schneider. 
Miscellaneous communications. 
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October: “History and present condition of deaf-mute ed- 
ucation in Russia,” by E. Lamprecht. In the briefest possible 
form the author gives an exceedingly clear review of the efforts 
made in Russia in the field of deaf-mute education, and shows 
the results by the latest statistics. ‘The Home for aged Deaf- 
mutes at Schleswig,” by K. Finckh. This well conducted institu- 
tion, maintained by public and private contributions, affords a 
pleasant home for worthy aged deaf-mutes. No one is admitted 
under the age of sixty. “General Remarks on the instruction 
of deaf-mutes” (concluded), by Mr. Schneider. “The 50th anni- 
versary of Counsellor Ernst Stotzner,” born in 1832, since 1882 
Director of the Institution for Deaf-mutes at Dresden. Miscel- 
laneous communications: Among these, the Treasurer of the 
Association for the erection of a monument for Hill, Mr. Gutz- 
mann, acknowledges in detail all the money received so far, 
amounting in all to 1273 Mark, 88 Pfenig (equals about $305.60.) 


L’Echo des Sourds-Muets [The Deaf-mute Echo]. Paris, 
October, Igot. 


The present number of this monthly journal, contains a 
very sympathetic article on the death of President McKinley; 
and speaks of him as the patron ex-officio of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, stating that the interest which 
the late President took in that institution and in the education 
of deaf-mutes in general, was by no means of a merely per- 
functory character; but that, in accordance with his truly 
humane and benevolent character, he did all he could to further 
the interests of the deaf-mute, the blind, and others suffering 
from some bodily defect. 


Kunromykkain Lehti [Journal of Deaf-mute Education], pub- 
lished in the Finnish language at St. Michel, Finland. 


The present number contains a short article (two pages) by 
Arvi Koskinen, on deaf-mute education in America. The 
article which appears to be principally based on “Histories of 
American Schools for the Deaf, 1817-1893,” of course does not 
contain anything that is new to our readers, but simply goes to 
show that American influence and American ideas also make 
themselves felt in far-off Finland. 
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Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August-September, October, Igot. 


August-September: The Committee for building a special 
church for deaf-mutes report progress in so far as a suitable lot 
in a beautiful part of Copenhagen has been bought for 27,000 


kroner (about $7,236.00). There is a building on this lot, which 
will probably be used for a parsonage, leaving ample room for 
the erection of a church. The committee entertain the well- 
founded hope that the Danish Parliament will make a liberal 
appropriation for this purpose. 

October: “Abbé de l’Epée and the Deaf-mute.” Under 
this heading an abstract is given of a French drama of that title 
by Bouilly, which was translated into Swedish and repeatedly 
performed in some of the theatres of Stockholm during the 
period 1801-1822. The play shows de l’Epée’s energetic and 
self-sacrificing activity in endeavoring to hunt up the origin of a 
young deaf-mute count, and the final success of his efforts. 
Among those who witnessed the performance was Per Aron 
Borg, who thereby was made an enthusiastic admirer of de 
l’Epée’s work, and eventually became the pioneer of deaf-mute 
education in Sweden. 


“Die Kinderfehler’’ [The Defects of Children], a journal 
specially devoted to pedagogical pathology; Langensalza, 
Vol. 6, No. 5. 

“The medical and pedagogical treatment of paralyzed chil- 
dren,” by Dr. A. Hoffa. “Disappointed Expectations; thoughts 
of an educator regarding the inner (soul) life of children,” by 
Prof. Fornelli—translation from the Italian. “The third annual 
meeting of the teachers of German schools for defective chil- 
dien,” by Henze. ‘Report of the meeting, at Jena, in August, 
1901, of the Association for studying the life of children in health 
and sickness,” by Dr. Strohmayer and W. Stukenberg. “Some 
of the results obtained in an investigation of the Chicago 
schools,” by Dr. M. P. E. Grossmann. “The Swiss Conference of 
teachers of idiots,” by H. Graf; “Order of the Prussian Ministry 
of Medical Affairs of March 22, 1901, relative to the treatment 
of idiotic children” ; “Diseases of the hair in children.” Reviews 
of recent medical books and periodicals. 
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L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Educatiou of Deaf-mutes], 
Siena, Italy, August, September-October, November-De- 
cember, I9oOI. 


Contents of the August number: “The Cause of Deaf-mutes 
in the the National Parliament,” from the official Acts; “Compul- 
sory Education of Deaf-mutes the fundamental and indispensa- 
ble condition of the efficient organization of deaf-mute educa- 
tion,” by P. Fornari; “The Deaf-mutes of Paris’ (continued), 
by C. Lazzarotti; “Books, Journals, and Reviews,” by G. Fer- 
reri; “The Deaf-mutes of Genoa and Father Assarotti,” with 
portrait of Assarotti. Miscellaneous communications and notes. 

Contents of the September-October number: “The future 
of the Normal School,” by G, Ferreri; “What should be required 
of a Director of an Institution for Deaf-mutes,” by P. Fornari; 
“Backward Deaf-mutes, and Mr. Dubraute’s article on the sub- 
ject,” by G. Morbidi. Miscellaneous communications and notes. 
Notes from abroad: France and Germany. 

With the November-December number “The Education of 
Deaf-mutes” suspends its publication, bringing to an end its 
second series. This, without doubt, is due to the absence of its 
editor Prof. G. Ferreri, who is at present visiting the schools of 
the United States. 

“The Education of Deaf-Mutes,” had two periods of 
glorious existence. In the first series (1872-1884) it was the 
organ of the diffusion of the Oral Method in Italy; the second 
series (1890-1901) served to make known the progress of this 
method, publishing important works on pedagogic and didactic 
matter. The ‘“Educazione” served also to spread the knowledge 
of our international literature. Its reports of the Educational 
Congresses, and its numerous reviews of foreign books and 
periodicals represent a real International Encyclopedia in regard 
to what concerns the education of the deaf. 

With the hope that so important a publication may soon 
take up again its march, we give here the contents of the last 
number: 

“The Oral Method in the School of Frankfurt-on-the-Main,” 
by G. Ferreri. We hope to present a translation of this article 
ina future number. “The Pronunciation of our Pupils,” by G. 
Morbidi. The author studies the well known question in regard 
to the difference between the pronunciation of the deaf of the 
first, and of those of the last classes. The conclusion of this 
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article is as follows: “In order to preserve a clear and intelligible 
pronunciation in our pupils, it is necessary to take great pains 
with it and give special lessons in every class, not only on the 
absolute value of the elements of the word, Dut more especial. 
ly on the modification which these elements receive in the sen- 
tence. “The Psychic Development of the Deaf and of the Nor- 
mal Person,” by G. Mencei. This article contains the thoughts 
and also the partial translation of an interesting paper published 
by I. Freuzel in the German periodical, “Blatter fur Taubstum- 
menbildung,” Vol. XIII, Nos. 1 and 2. “The Deaf-Mutes at 
Paris” (conclusion), by C. Lazzerotti; “The Journal of the 
School,” by Roberti; “For the Acoustic Exercises.” Under 
this title the editor gives the translation of an open letter upon 
the subject of auricular instruction, published in the German 
periodical mentioned above (August number, “The 
Teaching of Language in the First, Second, and Third Year” 
(conclusion), by Beattie. With this article G. Ferreri gives the 
translation of the last part of the valuable work of Mr. J. Beattie 
of Belfast (Ireland). Every one who is familiar with the English 
language should study this interesting paper, which gained the 
Braidwood Medal in the first public competition of the English 
educators of the deaf. The entire work was published in the 
volume of the “Proceedings of the Conference of Derby” (1899). 
Bibliography and miscellaneous communications. Foreign 
notices. 


Le Messager de 1’Abbe de 1’Epee [Abbe de 1’Epee’s Messen- 
ger], published twice a month by the Abbé Ed. Rieffel at 
Curriére, France, Vol. 33, Nos.15 to 20, August, September, 
October, Igot. 

This excellent little periodical, which is of a pronounced re- 
ligious character, contains not only articles relating to deaf-mute 
education in France and other countries, but also short stories, 
e. g., one entitled, “The Deaf-mute Robinson Crusoe.” The 


stories and sketches alternate with humorous articles, but the 
religious aim of the publication is never lost sight of. We can 
well imagine how the young readers eagerly wait for the next 
number, to see how some story will end, and to derive from it 
some healthy moral or religious lesson which will make their life 
brighter and better. May the good Abbé Rieffel long continue 
in his good work in this publication. 
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Taubstummen Courier [ Deaf-mute Courier], 17th year, Vienna, 
Austria, September, 1901. 


This is a monthly journal devoted to the interests of Aus- 
trian deaf-mutes. <A well-edited paper. The present number 
contains a portrait and biography of the genial editor, Bern- 
hard Brill, written on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
birth. Among the miscellaneous matter we notice some excep- 
tionally bright sketches of travel by Franz Pohl of Bremen. 


Rassegno di Pedagogia e Igiene [Review of Pedagogics and 
Hygiene], Vol. VIII, Nos. 5 and 6, Naples, May-June, 1go1. 
“The character and work of Ottavio Gian Battista Assarotti,” 

by E. Scuri, a biographical sketch—accompanied by the portrait 

of Assarotti—written on the occasion of the centenary of the 


Genoa Institution for Deaf-mutes; ‘Reward to Otology,” by E. 
Scuri; “The appointment of an otologist to a prominent position 
in the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes at Rome;” “The Oral 
Method in Germany,” translated from the German by P. Forna- 
ri; “The condition of the schools for deaf-mutes [in Italy], by 
Gennaro Alfano; ‘The International Congress at Paris” (contin- 
ued), by D. Silvio Monaci; “Call for subscriptions for a memorial 
stone to Eliseo Ghislaudi, the former Director of the Milan Insti- 
tution for Deaf-mutes,” by P. Fornari. Reviews of books and 
periodicals. 


De Doves Blad [Journal for Deaf-mutes], edited by Rev. C. 
Svendsen, Christiania, Norway, No. 22, May-June, No. 23, 
July-September, Igot. 

Number 22 contains, besides articles of a religious and edi- 
fying character, a report on the “Home for Deaf at Christiania, 
for the period October, 1899, till December, 1900.” This home 
is open to all deaf-mutes of Norway at the small charge of 10 
kroner ($2.68) per month for board, lodging and tuition. Num- 
ber 23 contains the usual communications regarding deaf-mute 
education in Norway and other countries, and is embellished by 
a picture showing the highly characteristic faces of eight inmates 
of the Norwegian Home for aged deaf-mutes. 
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Tidning for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes], August- 

October, 1901, Stockholm, Sweden. 

In this number the sketches of Swedish institutions for deaf- 
mutes are continued, giving the history, present condition, and 
description of buildings of the schools at Lund and Karlskrona, 
with a view of the Lund institution. 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washington, November, 1gor. 


This number of the Annals presents the following table of 
contents: “Samuel Porter,” Edward M. Gallaudet; “The Social 
Status of the Deaf in the Past—III,” J. A. Tillinghast; “Breath 
and Voice,’ D. Greene; “The Teaching of English,’ Weston 
Jenkins; “The Theory and Practice of Instruction for an Oral 
Class of Beginners,” Irances E. Gillespie; “The Battle of 
Methods,” T. A. Walsh; “Some Reflections Occasioned by the 
Growth of Speech Teaching,” J. W. Blattner; “Some Possibili- 
ties of Arithmetic,” May M. Stafford; “Philip Goode Gillett,” 
Joseph C. Gordon; “ ‘Experienced Teachers’ for the Deaf- 
Blind,’ Wm. Wade. Notices of Publications. School items. 


Dofstumundervisningen i Sverige [Deaf mute Education in 
Sweden], by Fredrik Nordin; reprinted from “Nordisk Tid- 
skrift for Dofstumskolan,” Goteborg, Sweden. 


We have here, in a compact form, a number of articles pub- 
lished by the well known Scandinavian author, showing the his- 
toric development of deaf-mute education in Sweden. The first 
step in this matter was a paper read in 1762, by Abraham Argil- 
lander, at the meeting of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm entitled, “Attempts to teach the deaf to speak.” 
Twenty years later Daniel Arounius, teacher at the cathedral 
school of Vasteras, published two Latin treatises on the same 
subject. But the 18th century came to an end, without any at- 
tempts to put the suggestions laid down in these writings into 
practice. It was not till the year 1810 that the untiring efforts 
of Per Aron Borg were crowned with success, and the Swedish 
Parliament appropriated a sum for the establishment of a school 
for deaf-mutes, at Stockholm. Since that time, deaf-mute edu- 
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cation in Sweden has made rapid progress; so that now the 
number of Government schools is nine, and of private schools 
two. The total number of scholars during the school year 1898- 
1899 was 938, viz., 536 boys and 402 girls; the number of teach- 
ers was 122, viz., 54 gentlemen and 68 ladies. Of the total num- 
ber of scholars 667 were instructed by the speech method, 142 
by the written method, and 127 by the sign-method. 


Memoria del Instituto Nacional de Sordomudos [Report of 
the National Institution for Deaf-mutes at Buenos Ayres], 
for the year 1900. 


This report is made by the Director to the Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction, it being a Government Institution 
and receiving a stated subvention each year. At the beginning 


of the school year the Institution numbered 66 scholars, which 
number increased to seventy-eight during the year. The course 
of instruction has eight grades, and embraces, besides the sub- 
jects usually taught in public schools, manual instruction in car- 
pentry, shoemaking, etc. Connected with the Institution is a 
Normal Department—with eight students during the year— 
where young ladies and gentlemen are prepared for the duties of 
teachers of deaf-mutes. 


Statistische Nachrichten uber die Taubstummen-Anstal- 
ten Deutschlands, [Statistics of the German Institutions 
for Deaf-mutes], published by J. Radomsky, Director of the 
Provincial Institution for Deaf-mutes at Posen, Germany. 


This is really an almanac for the year 1902, of convenient 
size to be carried in the pocket, giving most of the information 
usually found in such publications, and containing a number of 
blank pages, some for the lists of scholars, the course of in- 
struction, expenditure and income, and general memoranda. 
it gives, arranged according to Provinces, all the German In- 
stitutions for deaf-mutes, with year of foundation, number of 
teachers, and scholars, age of admission, length of course, 
duration of vacation, etc. Ina second list are given the names 
of all the teachers, with year of appointment, and salary. We 
consider this little publication as exceedingly useful both as 
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a book of reference and of record; and have no doubt that it 
is in the hands of every one of the German teachers. The 
arrangement of the information is such as to make it easy to find 
at once any desired data. This is the 6th year of its publication. 
We would like to see such a handy almanac giving the same in- 
formation with regard to our American institutions, which would 
doubtless be well received. 


Catalogo Cronologico degli Scritti del Prof. Giulio Ferreri 
[Chronological List of the writings of Prof. G. Ferreri]. 
A full list of all the books, articles for magazines, transla- 
tions and notices on the subject of deaf-mute education by this 
eminent Italian writer on the subject, covering the period from 


1887 to 1901. Siena, Italy, 1901. 


Lehrplan und Methodische Instructionen fur die Taub- 
stummenschulen Ungarns [Detailed course of Instruction 
for the Hungarian schools for deaf-mutes], Budapest, 1901, 
published by the Hungarian Ministry of Public Instruction. 


Arnold on the Education of the Deaf, A Manual for Teach- 
ers. Revised and re-written by A. Farrar, F. G. S. Ap- 
proved by the College of Teachers of the Deaf, London. 
Printed and sold by Francis Carter, Iron Gate, Derby, Lon- 
don; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Price, net and post free, 
five shillings. Furnished by the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., for $1.90 delivered. 

This work was originally prepared by the eminent teacher 
and writer Rev. Thomas Arnold, at the instance of the College 
of Teachers of the Deaf, London, and principally for its use as 
a text-book in the conduct of the regular work of the College. 
The original edition was brought out in 1888, and it became at 
once, and has remained since that time, the standard text-book 
upon the subject of the education of the deaf throughout the 
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English speaking world. Peculiarly well fitted for his task as 
a thinker and writer, Arnold was also admirably equipped for 
the work of preparing a text-book and guide for teachers of the 
deaf in his own long and successful experience in the instruction 
of deaf children. It was in tacit acknowledgment of his ability 
and fitness for the task that led to his selection by the College 
of Teachers as the person to write the Manual, and as it proved 
it was a most fortunate selection. 

The exhaustion of the former edition made necessary a re- 
publication of the Manual, and Mr. A. Farrar, Jr., F. G. S., was 
invited by a Committee of the College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
to undertake the task of re-writing the work and putting it in 
form for publication. A careful reading and comparisons of the 
old with the new edition show that revision has meant in many 
parts an entire re-writing of the work, and in every instance of 
such re-writing, to its very great improvement. Naturally too, 
additions have been made, especially in the historical parts, to 
bring the work down to a recent date—Arnold’s historical ac- 
count not coming down later than to Abbé de I’Epée. 

It is an interesting fact to note here, and a significant one as 
well, that Farrar being deaf was years ago a pupil in Arnold’s 
school—that he was educated by Arnold’s methods and in the 
most part by Arnold himself. It is not an unusual thing for a 
pupil to develop beyond the teachings of his master, taking 
up his work, adding to it, and improving upon it, but it will 
be admitted an unusual and a remarkabie thing for a deaf 
man, deaf from very early infancy, to do this—to reach through 
the methods of his teacher and through his own efforts such 
a stage of learning and culture, attaining with it all, to such 
a command of the vernacular, as to render him capable of the 
task that Mr. Farrar has accomplished. All credit to Arnold 
the teacher. Equal credit to Farrar the pupil. 

Mr. Farrar states in his preface what he has undertaken to 
do, and, it may be stated for him, what he has well accomplished: 
to increase the utility of the work “by (1) a better division and 
arrangement of the contents; (2) abridging or re-writing such 
parts as were considered to require it; and (3) eliminating super- 
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fluous or irrelevant matter, and in some cases substituting what 
is likely to prove more useful.” 

As now divided and arranged the subject matter is given 
in four books, or under four headings, namely, ‘Historical 
Sketch,” “The Education of the Deaf,” “The Oral System,” and 
“Language.” 

In Book I—the Historical Sketch—is given a general view 
of the condition of the deaf in early times, following with refer- 
ences to the early teachers and authors, following again with a 
review of the modern history of deaf-mute education from the 
time of de l’Epée to the present time. It seems fitting here to 
quote what the author himself writes of Arnold and of the meth- 
ods that he employed. He says, in speaking of Arnold: “The 
present work being Arnold’s in a new form, we need not de- 
scribe in detail his method. Although in the practical details of 
oral teaching he struck out a line of his own, in principle he was 
in accord with leading Continental masters, especially at first 
Hill, but he modified his views to such an extent as to find him- 
self more in agreement with the pure oral method of the Abbé 
Tarra. He was, however, no slave to system, and always held, on 
grounds of expediency and common sense, that an oral teacher 
should use his discretion in regard to the employment of natural 
signs, especially at the initial stage, nor did he suppose the 
method, even if applicable to all the deaf, capable of equal results. 
He attached great importance to the function of the sense of 
touch in establishing, in the absence of hearing, a living con- 
nection of speech, as a mechanical operation, with the cerebral 
activities, thus rendering speech as natural for those of the deaf 
capable of it as it is for those who hear; and to a careful training 
in lip-reading, the elements of which he analysed with a minute- 
ness that almost went beyond practical necessities.” 

Book II gives, with other matter on the Education of the 
Deaf, a careful review of the several methods employed, and it 
is this review that shows the author’s keenness of observation 
and his wide reading. Naturally Arnold gave little on the sub- 
ject of methods that applies to present conditions, for the last 
ten years has witnessed almost a complete revolution in tend- 
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encies and practice among teachers in English speaking coun- 
tries in regard to methods of teaching the deaf. Farrar recog- 
nizes this, and for the benefit of students as well as for the pur- 
poses of accurate history, he defines and describes all the meth- 
ods and combinations of methods that in recent years have been 
practiced. 

The subjects of Books III and IV are the Oral Method and 
Language. These are the didactic and technical parts of the 
work, and so are the parts of chiefest practical utility to the 
working teacher. Arnold was a great teacher and a successful 
one, and here we have his methods in so far as methods may be 
recorded on paper. He was an oral teacher and his methods 
cover the field of oral instruction both in the general and in the 
detail, affording a complete guide for teaching speech and lip- 
reading and for giving language in all its forms and uses. The 
following sub-topics under the topics of Oral System and Lan- 
guage, show the scope and character of the work in this part: 
Sound; Anatomical Phonetics—The Organs of Respiration (lII- 
lustrated), The Organs of Speech (Illustrated), The Ear (Illus- 
trated); Physiological Phonetics—Lip-Reading, Some Mechan- 
ical and Dynamical Principles of Articulation, The Elements of 
Speech, Modulations of the Voice; Methods of Teaching Lan- 
guage; The Natural, Intuitive, and Logical Method—The Sim- 
ple Proposition or Sentence, The Complex Sentence, The Com- 
pound Sentence; Practical Applications. 

We give a most hearty welcome to this new and improved 
edition of a valuable and helpful work, and congratulate the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf in London, and student teachers 
the world over, upon its publication, thus once more making it 
available for their use as a text-book and guide. 
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EDITORIAL. 


In accordance with a new law enacted by the 
last Legislature of Wisconsin, Mr. W. D. 
Parker, late State Inspector of High Schools, 
formerly President of the River Falls Normal School, and a 
member and the secretary of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools, has been appointed “Inspector of Public Day-Schools 
for the Deaf and for the Delavan School for the Deaf.” The 
law provides it as the duty of this new officer “to report annually 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction as to the condition 
and progress of the day-schools, and make such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem proper for the improvement of the same.” 
While the title of the new officer gives him supervision over all 
the schools of the state, including the Delavan school, his duties 
as defined seem to limit the actual work that he is called upon 
to perform to the field of the day-schools. But whether this be 
so or not, the field, even so limited, is in Wisconsin quite large 
enough and the work of sufficient importance to require all the 
time and energy the Inspector can give to it. We believe the 
law in its principle is a wise one, and that the office that it 
creates is needed in every state having a number of day-schools, 
scattered as they are and the teachers in them isolated as they 
are, with all the attending disadvantages of such a condition. A 
state Inspector will be to such schools and such teachers what 
an Institution Superintendent is to the classes and teachers un- 
der him, and there can result only good in the care and direction 
and sympathetic interest that will be exercised in the practical 


Wisconsin's 
Inspector of Schools 


‘workings of the office. 


We welcome the new office into the already comprehensive 
and efficient American scheme for caring for and educating deaf 
children; and we extend also a welcome to Inspector Parker 
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into the ranks of the profession, expressing the hope that he 
may find his new work congenial and that he may soon acquire 
that special experience and technical skill which will render him 
an effective instrument in unifying the work, elevating stand- 
ards, and improving ccaditions generally in the several schools 
placed in his charge and hereafter to be conducted under his 
direction. 


Superintendent Warring Wilkinson and ex- 
Visiting Schools Superintendent J. W. Swiler, the former of the 

California Institution and the latter late of the 
Wisconsin School, are making a tour of the schools of the coun- 
try. As both these gentlemen have been many years connected 
with the profession, they have hosts of acquaintances and per- 
sonal friends in the work who are glad to welcome them as visi- 
tors and to give them opportunity to inspect their schools. 

It would be well if Superintendents generally could make 
it a practice, the visiting of schools other than those they are 
familiar with—a number of such schools every year; and it 
would be even better if teachers could have a similar privilege, 
for in most cases they would receive a larger measure of personal 
benefit. Seeing is believing, and there is nothing like seeing 
unfamiliar yet effective methods or devices to inspire belief in 
them, which leads naturally and easily to their acceptance and 
adoption. By such visitings by superintendents and teachers, 
the best in the way of methods in each school would in time be- 
come the possession and practice of all schools, and manifestly 
to the very great advancement of the work and benefit of deaf 
children the country over. 


The St. Louis Day School, in charge of Rev. J. H. Cloud as 
Principal, has been removed to a location in a desirable residence 
district where it will occupy a separate building with ample 
school-room and recreation space. The school will hereafter 
be known as “Gallaudet School for the Deaf,” thus named in 
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honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Miss Sara Frances 
Small, a recent normal graduate of Gallaudet College, has been 
added to the corps of instructors as teacher of articulation. 


——— Inquiries have been received relative to the 
School proposed summer school of training to be 
held the coming summer. It may be said here 
that the Committee in charge of the project is at work on the 
plans for the school, but as yet sufficient advancement has not 
been made to permit the giving out of definite announcements. 
These will come in due time, and early enough to allow the 
making of all necessary arrangements by teachers contemplat- 
ing taking a course of training at the school. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers and one of 
superintendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any 
person who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names 
and addresses with the General Secretary, should state the length 
and character of their experience, and give such other informa- 
tion as would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appoint- 
ments. 


A limited number of bound volumes of the REvIEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. I, bound in cloth, 
$1.00; for Vol. II, bound in cloth, $2.00. For prices of other 
publications of the Association, see advertisement in this number. 
In order that these latter publications may be placed in the hands 
of all members of the Association who may not have them, the 
prices have been reduced to amounts covering little more than 
postage, and entire sets are offered at $2.00 per set. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following persons have been elected to membership in 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. The list includes those joining the Association since 
the last report to December 1, 1901: 


Carolyn Gay Taft, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, IIl. 

Martha Oakley Bockee, School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 

Bessie Crawford Anderson, School for the Deaf, Albany, N. Y. 

Miss Joe Johnson, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Rev. Jas. H. Cloud, Day School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Helen C. McNall, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Frances W. Wood, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mary L. Noyes, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Nils Kjellberg, Willinska Skolan, Goteborg, Sweden. 

T. M. King, Parton, Illinois. 

F. H. Wemple, Waverly, Illinois. 

W. W. Watson, Barry, Illinois. 

James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laura B. Robie, 3761 Lake Ave., Chicago, III. 

Blanche I. Nevile, 28 Woodberry Grove, Finsberry Park, 
London, N, England. 

G. M. Teegarden, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

A. Hilda Kitson, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 

Clara Kranzusch, 529 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Metta Wittig, Day School for the Deaf, Rock Island, IIl. 


LirE MEMBERSHIP. 
Emma Snow, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


WANTED: 


An experienced teacher to take a position recently made 
vacant in an eastern oral school. Address the editor of the 
REVIEW. 

A position as instructor in carpentry and sloyd, by a man 
experienced in such work in schools for the deaf. Address the 
editor of the REvIEw. 


ERRATA: On page 460, below Figure III, read, “Front half of the 
larynx and air tube, viewed from behind, the rear half having been taken 
away,” instead of the reading as printed. Also, same figure side note, for 
“Thyro-arytenoideus” read, ‘““Thyro-arytenoideus externus.” 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


DECEMBER, Igor. 
*Deceased Members. fOriginal Promoters. tAssociate Members. 
§Subscribing Members. ||Life Members. 
“| Honorary Members. 


ACKERS, B. ST. JOHN, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, England. 
Adams, Sarah T.* 

Adams, Ida H., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Adams, Mabel E., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Addison, W. H., School for the Deaf, Langside, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Aitchison, Robertt, Mt. Pullaski, Illinois. 

Allabough, B. R.t, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Allen, Anna C.* 

Allen, Edward E., School for the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 

Allen, Dr. Harrison.* 

Allen, Mary A.t, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Allen, Thos. J., Flint, Michigan. 

Amberg, Dr. E., 270 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Anagnos, Dr. M., Perkins Institute for the Blind, S Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, Bessie C., 98 N. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Anderson, M. C., School for the Deaf, Sta. M, New York, N. Y. 
Andrews, FE. R., 455 xchange St., Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Harriet E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
Andrews, Helen B.t, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 
Archer, T. V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Argo, W. K., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Armstrong, Grace E.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Armstong, J. V., School for the Blind, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Ashcroft, Mrs. Harrict E.+, Mackay Inst. for the Deaf, Montreal, Can. 


Ashcroft, J. I.* 

Ashelby, Catharine, 2744 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, II. 

Atkinson, Miss M. E., 65 Lincoln St., New Britain, Conn. 
Atwood, Lois E., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Austin, Mrs. Fmma B.t. 6008 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Axling, P. L.t, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Aycock, B. Tresnont, North Carclina. 
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BABB, EMILY A., Clarke School, Nerthampton, Mass. 
Bagley, Amy C.t, 90 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 

Bailey, Lottiet, 90 Magnolia St., Boston, Mass. 

Baily, Jos. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baker, Abby T., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Baldwin, Rev. Wm. R.t, Saxton’s River, Vermont. 

Balis, James C., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Balis, Mrs. James C.t, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Ballachey, C. M., 192 Brant Ave., Brantford, Ontario. 
Ballinger, Madge E.t, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Ballou, Lillian I., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Banerji, B. J. N.“%. 4 College Square, Calcutta, India. 


Barber, John, 6 Christchurch Ave., Brondesbury, London, N. W., Eng. 


Barker, Frances, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Barr, Evelynt, 2125 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barrington, W. M.i, 1712 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

Barry, Katharine E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barry, William R.* 

Bartlett, A. C., 2720 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Bartlett, E. &.. Memphis, Missouri. 

Barton, Ellen 

Bateman, Julia R., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Beale, Mary M.f, Boston, Mass. 

Beale, Millie M., 1613 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beaman, Susan M., 9772 Howard Ave., Chicago, III. 

Beatty, Mary M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell, Dr. A. Graham#$§}|, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Graham||, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Marian H. Graham, 1331 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Prof. A. Melville|], 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. A. Melville!|, 1526 Thirty-fifth St., Washington, D. C. 
Bell, Mrs. Eliza Grace.||* 

Bell, Charles J., 1405 G St., Washington, D. C. 

Belser, Mrs. L. H., Forrest City, Arkansas. 

Bennett, Cordelia L.t, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Bennett, Mary E., Day School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Benedict, Mrs. J. C., Warwick, N. Y. 

Benson, Harriet S.||, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Berry, Miss L.t, 24 E. Forty-sixth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bessant, Walter S.* 

Betts, Mrs. O. A., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Bierbauer, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bigelow, Mary F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Billings, Carriet, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Bingham, Cordelia D.,Oral School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago. 
Bingham, Mrs. Katharine F., College Park, California. 

Binkley, Katharine Mae, Natchez, Miss. 

Binner, Paul.* 
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Black, Anna M.+, Denton, Texas. 

Black, John C., 9 Walton Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

Blair, Cora L., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Blair, S. O., 45 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Blake, Dr. Clarence J.{{, 226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Blattner, J. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 


Bledsoe, J. F., School for the Deaf, 649 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 


Bliss, Dr. Arthur Amest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bliss, Susan E.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blum, Albert, 35 E. Sixty-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 

Bockee, Martha Oakley, School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Bolyn, Mrs. M. I., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Bonham, Guy L., Walnut St., Dorranceton, Pa. 

Booth, Frank W.||, 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Booth, Mrs. Frank W., 7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bowles, W. A., School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia. 
Bradford, Anniet, 1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bray, Mrs. A. N.£, 11 Bradley St., Somerville, Mass. 
Breckenridge, Mary S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Brewster, Miss R. W., Elwyn, Pa. 

Bridge, Rev. Wm. D.t, 744 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Brimmer, Martin S.* 

Britt, Mrs. A. T., Fulton, Missouri. 

Brock, Frances I., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Brooks, Hon. Francis. * 

Brooks, Rt. Rev. Phillips.“ * 

Brooks, Sarah C.t, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Broughton, N. B.t, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Brown, Editht, Streator, Illinois. 

Brown, Clara, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brown, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Brown, Mary B. C., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Brown, Mrs. Philip A. H.t, 120 W. 72d St., New York, N. Y. 
Brownell, Mrs. Edward I.t, 30 Walley St., Bristol, R. I. 
Bruel, Mrs. Nicolaust, 143 E. 128th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bryarly, Kate L., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Buhler, Hestert, 34 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 

Bull, Margaret A., 142 Lincoln Ave., New Castle, Pa. 
Bullard, Emma B.t, West Medford, Massachusetts. 
Bunting, Virginia H., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
Burbank, James P.t, 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 
Burbank, Mrs. James P.t, 48 Putnam St., Somerville, Mass. 


Burchard, Prudence F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 


Burchell, Henry J.t, 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 
Burchell, Henry J., Jr.¢, 38 E. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 


Burdick, Fdward S., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 


Burnside, Thomas.* 
Burton, Mrs. Gertrude H.* 
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Burt, W. N., School for the Deaf. Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Butler, Evelyn A.t+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Louis C., 7225 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butterfield, L. A.t, Akron, Ohio. 

Butterfield, Mrs. L. A.t, Akron, Ohio. 

Byrns, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
CALDWELL, WM. A., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Calman, Emel, 299 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Camp, Mrs. Walter H., 26 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 
Campbell, Mrs. A. M., 36 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Carleton, Mrs. W. G.t, 15 Grove St., West Somerville, Mass. 
Carpenter, Berthat, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Carput, Felixt, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Carrol, Mary H., Kingsbridge, New York. 

Carruth, Mrs. Chas. T.t, 4 Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Carter, Gracet, Bethel, Maine. 

Chapin, E. L.t, School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Chapman, Rev. M. B.t, 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cheney, Louis R., 40 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 
Chickering, J. W.t, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Christian, Miss C. E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 


Christmas, Jeannette, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church, Mary H., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Abel S., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Clark, Mrs. Charlest, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Clark, Prof. W. A.t, Peru, North Carolina. 


Clarke, Edward P., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 


Clarke, F. D.t, School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 

Clarke, Frances V.t, West Winsted, Connecticut. 

Clarke, Thos. P.t, School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Clarke, Mrs. Thos. P., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Clarke, Eliza L., Sarah Fuller Home, West Medford, Mass. 
Clarke, Mary E.t, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Clayton, Nanniet, 1303 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 

Cloud, Rev. J. H., School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Coaker, Cartharine C., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Cobb, Nellie B., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Coles, Mary||, 2111 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colier, J. H.t, Gibson City, Illinois. 

Collins, Mrs. Frederic, 1918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conner, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Conner, Rachel A., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
Connor, W. O., School for the Deaf, Cave-Spring, Georgia. 
Connor, W. O., Jr., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Cook, Mrs. Flora H.* 

Cook, Geo. W.t, Flint, Michigan. 

Coombs, Mrs. Grace D. E.4, 4332 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Corwin, Corat, School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Cosgrove, Margarett, School for the Deaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Coward, Gilson, School for the Deaf, Oxford St., Liverpool, England. 
Crane, Mrs. C. R., 2559 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Crawford, Ella E. J., School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 

Crosby, F. G.t, Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 

Crouter, Dr. A. L. E.+!|, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crouter, Mrs. A. L. E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cullom, Hon. S. M.“|, Springfield, Illinois. 

Cummings, Miss M. F.t, 501 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Curd, Jessamine.* 

Curd, Lillian W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Curlette, Margeryt, Toronto, Canada. 

Currier, Enoch H.+, School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Currier, Mrs. Enoch H., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N.Y. 
Curtice, Fred P., 63 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Cushing, M. A.f, Minok, Illinois. 


DAMON, ALICE H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

Dana, Chas. E., 2013 De Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Danger, O., Taubstummenanstalt, Emden, Germany. 

Daniels, O. G., School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Davidson, S. G., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davies, Annie E.t, Portland, Maine. 

Dawes, H. E., 936 C St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dawson, Ella S.¢, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Day, Mrs. Ellen L.t, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

Dedman, Lella M., School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 
De Motte, Amelia, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Denison, Jamest, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 
Dennis, Rodney.* 

De Sumichrast, Prof. F. C., 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 

De Sumichrast, Mrs. F. C.f, 16 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Deucher, Walter, Swiss Legation, Washington, D. C. 
Devereux, Miss S. H.7t, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dewey, Dr. John, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dey, Estelle M.t, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Divine, Mrs. Ella R.* 

Divine, Mary L.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Doane, Letitia, Day School for the Deaf, 21st and Robey Sts., Chicago. 
Dobyns, J. R., School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Dold, J. J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Donald, Dora, School for the Blind, Gary, South Dakota. 
Donohoe, M. Lizzie, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Douredoure, Bernard L.||, 103 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Draper, Estella M.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Driggs, Miss D. S.t, Middleborough, Massachusetts. 

Dudley, Hon. L. 
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Dwyer, Miss B. E., Le Couteulx St. Mary's Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAGLESON, REV. W. S.#, 608 Franklin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Easby, Annie E.t, Media, Pennsylvania. 

Easby, Mrs. Mary E.t, Media, Pennsylvania. 

Eddy, Bessiet, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Eddy, Clara D.t, Northampton, Mass. 

Eddy, Emily, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Eddy, S. M., Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 

Edmunds, C. H.t, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Elliot, Dr. Richard, Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, England. 


Ellis, Frances O., Day School for the Deaf, Marinette, Wisconsin. 
Ellis, Jessief, 155 N. Third St., Newark, New Jersey. 

Ellis, Silvenus A. 

Elmendorf, D. L.t, 201 E. 68th St.. New York, N. Y. 

Ely, Alice W., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Ely, Charles R., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Chas. W., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Ely, Grace D., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Emerson, Maud L., 12 Oak St., Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Emerson, Dr. C. W.t, 36 Broomfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Estabrook, Miss E. A.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Evans, Rowland, 225 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARRANT, MARY I., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Farrar, A., Jr., care of Henry Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds, England. 
Fay, Dr. E. A., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Fay, Dr. G. O., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Elizabetht, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Fay, Mrs. G. O.t, Hartford, Conn. 

Fearon, James, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Fechheimer, A. Lincoln, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Corat, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Editht, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, E. S.t, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, Edwint, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fechheimer, H. S., 2339 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. H. S., 2339 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, L. S.§||, 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, Mrs. L. S., 2359 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fechheimer, M. S.t, 57 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Felkel, Henry Noel.* 

Ferguson, Helen A.t, School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Ferreri, G., Elsmere, H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Ferris, W. N., Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Field, Alice M., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Finney, Mrs. M. E., 3012 Holmes St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Fish, Kate H.+, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 


Fitzpatrick, Mrs. F. D.¢, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fitzsimmons, Eugeniat, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Flaherty, Mary?, St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Flemming, Nannie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Fletcher, Katharine, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Flower, Mrs. L. L.t, 361 Superior St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Foley, Julia A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. q 
Forbes, W. H.t, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 

Forchhammer, G., Den. Ggl. Dovstummeskola, Nyborg, Denmark. | 
Ford, Bellet, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Fowler, Elizabeth A.* 
Franklin, Mary+t, Fordham, New York. 
French, Mrs. A.tt, 221 E. 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Forman, Mrs. Henry C.$, Eteh, N. W. Prov., India. 

Foshay, J. A., Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fox, Thos. F., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 

Friedman, Rhea, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, IJlinois. 

Fuller, Sarah||, Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


GALLAUDET, DR. E. M., Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Garret, Emma.* 

Garrett, Mary S., Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Gault, Bertha H.t, Ruggles, Ohio. ; 

Gawith, Frances W.7, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Gebhardt, Olga M., School for the Deaf, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Geddes, J. T., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Gibson, Caroline H., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Gilby, Rev. W. G.t, 419 Oxford St., London, W., England. 

Gilchrist, Annat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Gill, Laura D., Barnard College, New York, N. Y. { 
Gillen, Marcella V.* i 
Gillespie, Frances E., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. } 
Gillespie, J. A., N. Y. Life Building, Omaha, Nebraska. { 
Gillespie, Mrs. J. A.t, Omaha, Nebraska. ! 
Gillespie, Mabel M.¢, Omaha, Nebraska. f 
Gillett, Almat, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. } 
Gillett, Chas. P., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 1 
Gillett, Mrs. Harriet Ann Goode.* 
Gillett, Jane V., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gillett, Dr. Philip G.* ‘ 
Gillett, Mrs. Philip G., 1225 W. College Ave., Jacksonville, Illinois. f 
Gilmar, Mrs. F. E.t, 669 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gilpin, George, care Starr and Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. } 
Gleason, Cora L.{, Perkins Inst. for the Blind, S. Boston Mass. 
Glenn, Frances L., School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Goddard, Josephine L., 27 Conway St., Roslindale, Mass. 

Godwin, A. J., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldsmith, Bernardt, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Bernard}, 633 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Goode, Cornelia S.¢{, Madison, Indiana. 

Goodwin, E. McK., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Clara Louise, Mexia, Texas. 

Gordon, Mary T. G.t, Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Dr. Joseph C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Gorton, Mrs. Cora D.f, 2 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Grant, Mary G.* 

Greene, Davidt, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Green, Chas. H., Sch. for the Deaf, Clarendon St., Nottingham, England. 
Greener, May, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gregory, Seth W., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregory, Mrs. Seth W.4, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Gregware, Mrs. Chas. P. M.4, 632 W. 61st St., Chicago, III. 

Griffin, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Grimm, M. Agnest, School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia. 
Groesbeck, E. A.t, Albany, New York. 

Grossman, Dr. Louist, 2212 Park Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 414 W. 118th St., New York, N. Y. 

Grosvenor, Gilbert H., 107-108 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert H., Washington, D. C. 

Grosvenor, Julia F., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gruver, E. A.||, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Gruver, Mrs. E. A., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Gustin, Eva I., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAGUEWOOD, LINNIE, School for the Blind, Gary, S. Dakota. 
Haines, Edwin, Deaf Education Bureau, 64 Queen St., Banbury, England. 
Hall, Bessiet, School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Hall, Dr. G. Stanleyt, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Hall, Harriet C., School for the Deaf, Station M, New York, N. Y. 
Hall, Percival, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Halpen, Rosa H.t, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Halverson, Clara M.t, Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Hamilton, Harriet E.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Margarett, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hamilton, Rene E.t, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Hammond, H. C., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Hammond, Mrs. Margarett, Mystic, Connecticut. 

Hamner, Mrs. John C., Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Hancock, E. Frances, School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 
Harmon, Augusta W., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Harper, Geo. W.t, Robinson, Illinois. 

Harris, Dellat, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Harris, Dr. J. Andrews, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, L. Isabel, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 

Harris, Rosa R., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Harris, Emma P.{, Malone, N. Y. 

Harrison, Mrs. E. N.f, 142 Walnut St., Montclair, N, Y. 
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Hart, Olive E. D., 17 E. Twenty-fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Harwood, Mattie H.t, Malone, New York. 

Haskins, C. N.t, School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 

Haupt, Heminie M., School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Havstad, Lars A., Staatsrevisionen, Christiania, Norway. 

Haynes, Heber N.f, 138 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Hearle, Edith A.t, Dixson, Ontario. 

Hecker, Miss M. B.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hedrick, Jennie, 3321 N St., Georgetown, D. C. 

Heizer, Evalyn, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Hemphill, Rev. Dr. Johnt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hendershot, Adelaide A., School for the Deaf, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Hendershot, Lina, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herold, Otto C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzog, Paul M., 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Hetrick, Mrs. G. W., Florid, Illinois. 

Hewson, Dr. A.t, 1508 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Rev. S. C., 224 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hill, Rev. Thomas. * 

Hill, Wm. H.t, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Hillyer, Clarat, Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Hitz, Hon. Johny, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Hoadley, Helen C.t, Cushing Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 

Hobart, Almira I.+, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Hobart, Elsa L., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Hobart, Kate F., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Hobart, Mrs. Martha L., Horace Mann Sch. for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Hockley, Thomas.* 
Hodges, Amy M., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hofsteater, Howard McP., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Holden, Mrs. Jennie B., 812 Trent Ave., San Francisco, California. 
Holder, Mary E., Freeport, Illinois. 

Holmes, Dr. C. R., 8 and to E. Eighth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Holmes, Miss F. L.t, 29 Myrtle Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

Holliday, Ella M.t, Rome, New York. 

Holstein, M.t, 44 Harvey Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Holt, M. H.t, Oak Ridge, North Carolina. 

Hoopes, Mary C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hopeman, Antonia B., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hopkins, Mrs. S. C., 546 Fourth St., Boston, Mass. 

Hosford, Mrs. L. P.£ 

Howard, Belle, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Howard, James, Institution for the Deaf, Doncaster, England. 
Hoxie, Mrs. J. R., 4440 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoy, Mrs. Anna Lowry#, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoyt, Emma S., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Hubbard, Charles Eustis, 150 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner G.||* 
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Hubbard, Mrs. Gardiner G.!|, 1328 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Hubbard, James M., 382 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Samuel, 1157 Oak Street, Oakland, California. 

Hludgin, Sallie G.ft, Romney, West Virginia. 

Hudson, John E.* 

Hufford, Mrs. Anna Freemant, Virginia. 

Hull, Mrs. E. V. R., 26 Kleist Strasse, Berlin, Germany. 

Hull, Susanna FE., Woodvale, Bexley, England. 

Humason, Dr. Thos. A., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 


Hunt, 
Hurd, 
Hurd, 


Hutchins, Mrs. George, 11 Chestnut Square, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Hutchinson, Emlen, 112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. L., 2709 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ILLINGWORTH, E. A., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Henderson Row, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


JACK, 
Jameson, Annie E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jameson, Helen M.#, 27 Franklin St., Woburn, Mass. 

Jamison, Dr. W. C., Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Jastremski, Ernestine, School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jenkins, Margaret, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jenkins, Weston, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Jenkins, W. G.* 

Jenkins, R. C.t, Ticonderoga, New York. 

Jchnson, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank S., 2721 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnson, Miss Joe, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Johnson, J. H., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Johnson, J. W.t, 317 Locust Ave., Germantown, Pa. 

Johnson, Richard O., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Johnson, S., School for the Deaf, Brighton, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Effie, Day School for the Deaf, Chicago, Illinois. 
Johnstone, E. R., Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Jolms, 


Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 


Jordan, Ella C., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Joy, Mrs. Grace H.t, Joy Prairie, Illinois. 


KATHAN, MARY A* 
Kaufman, B., 2 Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Luellat, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Mrs. Edwin G., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


IDA M.¥. School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 


Mrs . H. L.f, The Dakota, New York, N. Y. 

B. P., Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter, England. 
Eleanor, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Mrs. J. Arthur, West Hopkinton, N. H. 

J. W., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Maud E., Cranmer Lodge, Camberley, Surrey, England. 
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Keeler, Mrs. Rosa, School for the Deaf, Ashland, Wisconsin. 

Keeler, Sarah Warren.+* 

Keller, Helen A., Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Keller, Miss M. H., Romney, West Virginia. 

Kennan, Mrs. George, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Kent, Elizay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Kerr, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 

Kieffer, Danielt, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kieffer, Mrs. Daniel, 250 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kiesel, T. A.t, Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Kjellberg, Nils, Willinska Skolan, Goteborg, Sweden. 

King, Ada R., School ior the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

King, Mrs. J. U.t, Woodstock, Vermont. 

King, Katharine, Cleveland, Ohio. 

King, Sibelle de F., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N..€. 

King, Theo. M., Paxton, Illinois. 

Kinsey, Mrs. Eveline 1., Training College for Teachers of the Deal, 
Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W., London, England. 

Kirkhuff, J. D., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kitson, A. Hilda, Gledhow Hall, Leeds, England. 

Klemm, Dr. L. P.t, Bureau of /-ducation, Washington, D. C. 

Knight, Mrs. Clarence P., 690 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Coun. 

Knight, Elizabeth B.* 

Knox, Emma, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, Ill. 

Krangusch, Clara, 529 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Krause, Minnie, School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Kutner, Simeon, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Nightingale Lane, 
Wadsworth Common, London, S. W., England. 


LACKEY, LILLIAN B., Sch. for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
_Lackore, Josephine, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Landis, Kate S.t, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lang, Eleanorf, 14 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Lange, Pault, School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Langley, Prof. S. P., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Larkin, Annie P.7t, West Chester, New York. 

Larson, Lars. M., School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Joseph Sioux City, Lowa. 

Lawrence, S. H., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Lawrence, William Marshalit, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lea, Nina, 2000 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leadbetter, Florence E., 867 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 
Leighton, Emily L., 1523 Temple St., Los Angeles, California. 
Leonard, Anna R.||, 5 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Lerch, Renat, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 

Leu, Barbara, Normal Hall, Normal Park, Englewood, IIl. 
Lewis, Emmagz, 1227 Academy St., Scranton, Pa. 
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Lewis, F. Mortimer. * 

Lewis, Mrs. Rush R.t, Frederick, Maryland. 

Lewis, O. Engenet, Havemeyer Building, New York, N. Y. 
Linn, Mrs. W. R., 2709 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Lippitt, Hon. Henry. * 

Lit, J. D., 2113 Camac Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Littlefield, Susan E., 34 Princetor St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Locke, Ada Sherbornet, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Lougee, Gertrude L., 39 Queen’s Road, Bradford, England. 
London, Mary E., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tong, L. B.t, 1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Long, Nora V., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Loveless, Mary E.t, St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Missouri. 

Low, Mrs. S. L.t, 11 Monument Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
Lowrey, Frances S., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Lucas, Fannie, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ludlow, Sarah}, 211 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Luedeman, G.t, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Lung, Mrs. J. C., 252 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyman, Elizabeth M.t, 423 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
Lyon, Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lyon, Mrs. Edmund||, East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


MACDONALD, BLANCHE, Hopewell, Nova Scotia. 

MacIntyre, Mary B., Newton, New Jersey. 

Mackay, Annie, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
MacMillan, Sophia A.t, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Magher, Louisa C.f, Rochester, N. Y. 

Maguire, F. Z., 5 Warwick Ct., High Holborn, London, England, 
Mallory, Dr. M. L.t, 69 Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mansur, Mrs. Lida O'Hara, School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
March, Agnest, Washington, D. C. 

Margulies, Leont, 154 W. 73d St.. New York, N. Y. 

Margulies, Mrs. Leoni, 154 W. 73d St., New York, N. Y. 

Marr, Addie V.%, 65 Highland St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Marsh, Dr. Elias J., 600 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Marshall, Miss M. R., Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Martin, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Marvin, Carriet, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marvin, Mary E., 210 De Kalb Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Mathison, Robert, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mathison, Mrs. Robertt, School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 
Mauss, Mrs. M. E.¢ 1701 Sixth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
McAllister, Emily, 570 W. One Hundred Fifth-ninth St., New York, N. Y. 
McAloney, Thomas, School for the Deaf, Boulder, Montana. 
McClure, M. P.t, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

McClure, Saraht, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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McCotter, Maria Ana, Instituto Nacional de Sordo-Mudos, Buenos 
Ayres, Argentine Republic. 

McCowan, Mary, School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, II. 

McCurdy, Arthur W., Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

McDaniel, Nettie, School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

McDowell, Florence C.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McFarland, Dr. J. Jacksonville, 

McFarland, Mrs. J. T.t, Jacksonville, Il. 

McGill, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 

McGuigan, Mrs. Clara M. H., School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 

McGuire, Mary, School for the Deaf, Pine Hill, Albany, N. Y. 

Mellvaine, John A., Jr., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKee, Margaret V., School for the Deaf, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

McKim, John W.t, Boston, Massachusetts. 

McKinley, Mrs. D. H., 127 W. Franklin St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

McLean, Wardt, 205 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McMaster, Anniet, Rochester, N. Y. 

McMaster, Lucy B.* 

MeNair, Mrs. A. D.t, Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

MecNall, Helen C., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

MeNulty, B. F., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

MeVickar, Wm. Nelsont, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Meigs, Jane T.+t, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Merrill, Louise H.t, Portland, Maine. 

Metcalf, Mattie H.t, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Metcalf, Frank W., Arcadia, Oregon. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Martha B.t, N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M’Girr, Katie M., School for the Deaf, Station M., New York, N. Y. 

Mihm, L. W.4, School for the Deaf, St. Francis, Wisconsin. 

Miller, Adelaid Frewt, 75 Lincoln Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 

Miller, Lucia M.t, 631 Westminster St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Milligan, L. E., School for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Mills, Mrs. C. R., School for the Deaf, Chefoo, China. 

Mitchell, H. F.t, New York, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Mrs. J. G., 432 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Mattie B.t, N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monaci, Dott. D. Silvio, dell R. Instituto de Sordomuti, Genova, Italy. 

Monro, Mrs. S. A. J., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 

Monroe, Susan E., 330 Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monroe, Thomas.* 

Monroe, Prof. Will S., State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Montgomery, A. R., Bryn Mawr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montgomery, Endora, 4319 Drexel Ave., Chicago, II. 

Moorehead, Horace R., Fifth St. and Bellfield Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Morbacher, Mrs. Samuelt, 221 E. 6th St., New York, N. Y. 

Morgan, Charolette Louise, School for the Deaf, Oakland, California. 

Morgan, Mary B.t, Fordham, New York, 

Morgan, H.4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Morris, John T.t, 826 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morris, Lydia T.t, Compton, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa 
Morrison, F. D., 220 EF. North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Morrison, George H., Troy, New York. 

Morse, Anna, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Tllinois. 
Morse, Walter F., Concord, Mass. 

Morton, 15 Groveland Park, Chicago, Ilmois. 
Mosenthal, H., 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Moses, Thos. L., School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Mueller, Aug. F., 800 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mulrenen, Mrs. J. D., Hadley, Saratoga Co., New York. 
Munro, Mrs. EF. R., 3710 Boquet St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Murphy, J. W., School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Murphy, Katet, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, Illinois. i 
Murray, M. Agnest, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NELSON, E. B., School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Nelson, Joseph B.* 

Nelson, Mrs. Joseph B., Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Nesbit, Edith B.t, gog Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Nevil, Blanche I., 28 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, Londen, 


England. 
Newlin, Olive, 943 Ogden Ave., Menominee, Mich. 
Newman, Helena P., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nichols, Mrs. J. D.t, Henry St., Lynn, Mass. 
Nissen, Prof. Hartvig *, Boston, Mass. 
Nixon, Bessie L.t, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Nordin, Frederick, Dofstumskolan, Wernersburg, Sweden. 
Noyes, Dr. J. L.t, Faribault, Minnesota. 
Noyes, Marion L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Noyes, Mary L., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Nuber, F. W.t, New York, N. Y. 
Nuff, Mrs. O. L.t, 236 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


O’DONNEL, FRANCIS H. E., School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 


Olin, Mrs. T. D., 312 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

Openshaw, Joel C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orr, Nannie C.t, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Osborn, Virginia A.7, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PACH, ALEX. L.{, 823 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Packer, Thos. E., Mystic, Conn. 

Page, Mrs. Thos. Nelson!|, 1759 R St., Washington, D. C. 
Palmer, Helen L.t, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Palmer, Pattie, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Parsons, Mary H., 181 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 

Patrick, Annie E.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Partridge, Katharine D., School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Patterson, Hettie I., School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
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Pattison, Robert E.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Payson, Mrs. Edgar t, 324 Spring St., Portland, Maine. 

Pearce, Iva C., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

Peck, Fayetta, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Peet, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Peet, Dr. Isaac Lewis.* 

Peet, Walter B.t, New York, N. Y. 

Pegues, Mrs. E. C., School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pepper, Davidt, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H., 221 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Perry, Chas. Strong, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 
Pettibone, Nora, Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Phinney, Mrs. Mary E., 428 Amherst St., Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Pierce, C. W.t, Elva, Michigan. 

Plympton, Emma L.* 

Pond, Bessie, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Pope, Emma, School for the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

Porter, Edward B.t, Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Porter, Samuel.* 

Potter, Adella F., 20 Clinton St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Powell, J. W., Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
Powell, Minniet, School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Pratt, Mrs. A. C., 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Price, Cora R., Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Pritchard, G. T.t, Scranton, Pa. 

Purinton, Miss FE. W.t, 215 Emery St., Portland, Maine. 

Purtell, Mary J.+, 113 Buffalo Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Putnam, George H., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 
Putnam, Mrs. Henry W.t4, 130 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 


RANKIN, DAVID S.f, Troy, New York. 

Rankin, Mrs. David S.t, Troy, New York. 

Rawlings, Helent, 706 W. State St., Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Ray, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Ray, John F.4, School for the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, Jr.t, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Read, Utten E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Reamy, Olive L., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Reckweg, John C., 106 Hewitt St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rees, Frances R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reider, James S., 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinhardt, Anna, Home Sch. for Deaf Children, Bala, Philadelphia. 
Reinhold, Laura E.i, 12 th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reno, Morrist, Music Hall Co., New York, N. Y. 

Reynolds, Geo. L.t, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rice, Alex. H.t, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

Rice, Luan C.t, Washington Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Richards, Anna M., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 
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Richards, Laura DeL.+, School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Richardson, Mrs. P. L., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Rider, Edward C.. School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Rider, Mrs. Edward C.t, School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 

Robie, Grace L., Broadway & 163d St., New York, N. Y. 

Robie, Laura B., 3761 Lake Ave., Chicago, Tlinois. 

Robinson, Anna E., 1161 Grand River. Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
Robinson, Grace W., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Robinson, Lucy E., School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Roe, Dr. Wm. R., Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Roe, Mrs. Wm. R.£, Midland Institution for the Deaf, Derby, England. 
Rogers, Augustus, School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 

Rogers, Grace A., School for the Deaf, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rogers, Harriet B.+, North Billerica, Mass. 

Rogers, Maria A., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rose, Grace H., Granville, Ohio. 

Rosenfield, George, 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 

Rothert, Henry W., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Rothschild, S., 1717 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Russel, Jane L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russel, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Ryerson, Mrs. M. A., 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SANBORN, HON. FRANK B., Concord, Mass. 

Sanders, George T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. George T.t, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders, Mrs. Thomas, Haverhill, Mass. 

Satterthwaite, Estella V., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sattler, Dr. Robert, 64 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schilling, Alice, Prot. Home for Aged, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Schmitt, Anna, 1706 Fifth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Schontheil, S.t, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, Walmer R’d, London, W., 
England. 

Scott, Ella, Hochelaga, Montreal, Canada. 

Scott, Mrs. Waltert, 118 W. Second St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Scribner, Mrs. J. H.t, Mt. Airy Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scudder, H. E., 17 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Searles, Jean B.t, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Seay, Minnie G.t, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Secretary Education Department, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Seeley, Miss S. Franct, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. J. A., 1338 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Selby, Mary A., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Seliney, F. L.t, School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 

Sensenig, Barton, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shaw, Jno. George, School for the Deaf, Preston, England. 

Shaw, Mary B.#, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y,. 

Sherred, Mary A.t, Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 
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Simmonds, Mary L.t, Portland, Maine. 

Simpson, Jamest, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 

Simpson, Mrs. Jamest, School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota. 
Simpson, Mary A., 26 S. 34th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister Adele Georget, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mariae Thereset, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sister Mary Anne Burke+, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Austin, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister M. Dositheus Dwyery, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Martina, Boston School for the Deaf, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, Convent of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, O. 
Sisters of St. Joseph’s, St. Joseph’s Institute, S. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Noyest, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Smith, A. W., 137 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Miss E. J., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Smith, Caroline R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Jennie C., Day School for the Deaf, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Smith, Mariae A. L., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 

Snider, Amy, Lena, Illinois. 

Snow, Emmal|, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 

Snyder, Agnest, Perkins Institute for the Blind, S. Boston, Mass. 
Stuckert, William, Doylestown, Pa. 

Sparrow, Mabel S.t, South Orleans, Mass. 

Sparrow, Rebecca E., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 

Spear, A. R.t, 131 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spencer, Mrs. B. B., Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Spencer, N. Ernat, 212 Nelson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Spencer, Hon. Robert C., Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spencer, Mrs. Robert C.t, Wis. Phonological Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sprague, O. S. A.t, 2700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Sprague, Sarah T.t, Ann St., Hartford, Conn. 

Spruit, C., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Stannard, Martha R., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Clair, Flora, 6625 Lafayette Ave., Englewood, III. 

Stearns, Laura J., 7 Pearl St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Steelman, Anna B., School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Estella, School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stevenson, Margaret J., School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stevenson, Mrs. S. M.t, 7 Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart, A. A.t, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stewart, Mrs. A. At, Olathe, Kansas. 

Stone, Mrs. Abby Locke, 185 Vernon St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Stone, George F., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Stowell, Mary E.* 

Streeter, J. W.t, 2001 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Strickland, Elizabeth H.t, Sch. for the Deaf, 904 Lex. Ave., New York.’ 
Stryker, Mrs. E. M.f, 293 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stryker, Grace H.t, 293 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Sullivan, Annie, 12 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Sullivan, Margaret, School for the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Summers, Carrie H., School for the Deaf, 904 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Arthur E., Lake Ave., Rochester, New York. 
Sutherland, Leela M.t, Rochester, N. Y. 

Swett, Nellie H., School for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 

Swiler, John W., Burlington, Iowa. 

Syle, Mrs. H. W.t, 188 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


TABER, MINNIE C.t, Rochester, N. Y. 

Taft, Carolyn Gay, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Taft, Grace Emilie, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Tate, J. N., School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Tate, Mrs. J. N.t, School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Taylor, C. W., School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, II. 

Taylor, Elizabeth R.t, School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine. 
Taylor, Ellen E., School for the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Taylor, George, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Dublin, Ireland. 
Taylor, Harris, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, Nellie M., School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. 

Taylor, Violat, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Taylor, W. E., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Taylor, Mrs. W. E.t, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Teegarden, G. M., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Terrell, Parkt, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 

Terrell, Mrs. Parkt, 130 W. Eighty-Fourth St., New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, E. S.+, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Flizabeth L., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Thompson, Ella Ross}, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, E. W. E., 54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Thompson, Louisa K.t, School for the Deaf, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Thompson, Mrs. Madge, School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
Thorne, Catharine B., Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Tillinghast, E. S., School for the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky. 
Timmerman, Edward F., 53 Emerson St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Timmons, Katet, 68 Water St., Morristown, N. J. 

Tipton, J. W., Toronto, Kansas. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Harriet M.t, 3201 S. Park Ave., Chicago, III. 
Trepanier, Rey. Father F. X., Institution for the Deaf, Montreal, Ca. 
Tripp, Sally B., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
True, Lilian F.t, Bethel, Maine. 

True, Mary H.7, Bethel, Maine. 

Tryborn, J. H.t, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker, Mary P., School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 

Tyler, Prof. John M., Amherst, Mass. 

Tyler, Richard K., Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 
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UNKART, MARY E., School for the Deaf, Malone, N. Y. 
Urbantschitsch, Prof. Dr. Victor, Schottenring 24, Wein, Austria. 
VAIL, LELIA Ef 

Van Adestine, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Van Allen, Rev. H.t, Bath-on-the-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Van Ingen, Elizabeth, School for the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 


Van Praagh, Wm., Training College for Teachers, 11 Fitzroy Square, 


London, W., England. 
Vaught, Mrs. H. W.i, Jacksonville, Il. 


WADE, MRS. CHARLES W.4, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Wade, Wm., Oakmont, Pa. 

Waite, Frances F.t, Jacksonville, I!linois. 

Waite, Minnie M.t, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Walcott, Charles D., U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Walker, A. H.t, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Walker, John P., School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Walker, N. F., School for the Deaf, Cedar Springs, S. C. 

Walker, S. T.t, Chicago, Illinois. 


Walker, Virginiat, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 


Walter, Dr. Robertt, Wernersville, Pa. 

Walton, Idella, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Warren, Lillie Edginton, 124 E. Twenty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
Washington, Janie M., School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Watson, James, School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
Watson, Jane S., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Watson, W. W., Barry, Illinois. 

Watts, Elizabeth M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Way, Daisy M., Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Way, Mrs. H. M.t, 1024 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Weaver, James Arthur, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Weaver, Stella E., 41 Savin St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Webb, Maryt, Portland, Maine. 

Weeden, Mrs. W. B., 158 Waterman St., Providence, R. I. 

Weld, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wellington, Mrs. J. E., 77 Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wells, Hannah C., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Welsh, G. W.t, Farmers’ National Bank, Danville, Kentucky. 
Wemple, F. H., Waverly, Illinois. 

Wentz, Clayton, School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Wesselius, Mrs. S., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

West, Emma F.f, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westendorf, Katharinet, School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Mary H.* 

Westervelt, Dr. Z. F.+, School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westervelt, Mrs. Z. F., School for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y. 
Westinghouse, Mrs. George, Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C, 
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Wettstein, Emmat, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wettstein, Frances, Day School for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Weygandt, C. N., 408 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharton, Lula E.t, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Chester C.t, Northampton, Mass. 

Wheeler, Louise T.4, 4 Bennington St., Newton, Mass. 
Wheelwright, Mrs. E. M., 1129 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
White, Alice, School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 

White, Mrs. S. L.t, Caribou, Maine. 

Whiteman, Mrs. Jennie L.t, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Whitman, Mrs. Martha F.* 

Whittaker, Mrs. H. M., 360 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilcox, Rachel, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wilcox, Viola K.t, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wild, Laura H.t, Hartford, Conn. 

Wilkinson, Dr. Warring, School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
Williams, Alice S.¢, Hartford, Conn. 

Williams, Gertrude, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. H. W., School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 

Williams, Dr. Job, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 
Williams, Kate D., Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Maude C., 329 Abercorn St., Savannah, Georgia. 
Willoughby, J. Evelyn, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wines, Hon. Fred. H., 1446 Stoughton St., Washington, D. C. 
Winston, Mrs. L. A.f, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Witter, Ruth, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Wood, Francest, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Woodbridge, Irene, School for the Deaf, Frederickton, New Brunswick. 


Worcester, Eleanor B.t, Thetford, Vermont. 

Wright, C. W.t, Cave Spring, Georgia. 

Wright, Grace L., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wright, John D., Wright-Humason School, New York, N. Y. 
Wright, Z. J.t, Dadeville, Alabama. 

Wyckoff, Edith, School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


YALE, CAROLINE A.¥||, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
Yates, Frank B., School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Yendes, Candace A., School for the Deaf, Edgewood Park, Pa. 
Yerkes, Miss E.t, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Yerkes, Laura C.t, Frederick, Maryland. 

Yost, Stellajt, Danville, Kentucky. 

Young, Louise T., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young, Mrs. Wm., Jr.t, 3810 Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


ZELL, ELLA A., 88 S. Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ziegler, Robert M., School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zorbaugh, Graceft, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Tue AssocraATION REVIEw is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To non-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the member- 
ship fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency. 
Money orders, foreign or domestic, should be drawn on Phila- 
delphia, in favor of F. W. Booth. 


BLANK FORM FOR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 


SPEECH TO THE DEAF: 


To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for membership in the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for the first year’s dues. 


Signed, 
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The Reading of Speech from the Lips 


BY 


MARY HEPBURN PARSONS. 


Written particularly for those who wish to learn the Reading of Speech 
from the Lips, but cannot always have the advantage of a teacher. Also a 
an aid to all teachers and pupils engaged in the study of this subject. It 
contains descriptions of the method of forming consonants, vowels, prefixes, 
and suflixes and is composed chietly of carefully selected lists of words for 


practice. For sale by 


PRESTON & ROUNDS, 


Providence, R. | 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


THE AKOULALION. 


OR instructing deaf-mutes. They hear the speaker’s voice when spoke 
into the akoulalion, also their own, there by soon learning 10 


understand the words and to speak in natural tones. 


THE AKOUPHONE. 


A portable instrument for the partially deaf; also used by deaf-mutes. 
These instruments are endorsed by all aurists who have seen them. The 
are scientific electrical instruments, and can not possibly do any harm Seal 


for catalogue. 


THE AKOUPHONE CoO., 
42-48 East 20th St., New York 
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Instruction 
for the 
Deaf. 


A private school for pupils with defective hearing which is equipped and conducted 
m the same scale as the finest private schools of New York. Instruction is wholly oral. 
Preparation for any college or for business. Lip-reading taught to adults. Hearing devel- 
oped by scientific treatment. While adults are received, it is greatly to the advantage of 
shildren to begin their study before reaching the age of six. 


THE WRIGHT-HUMASON SCHOOL, 


42 West 76th Street, New York. 


THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, 


By KatHarinE E. Barry. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the elements of the 
English sentence to the eye,and indicates at the same time grammatical rela- 
tionships by form, order, and position, affording thus, to the deaf child, sight 
rules for guidance to correct syntax in speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each slate ar es- 
ential element of the English sentence; and for all time these slates, in their 
psition and order, form the thought background or pattern for all purposes of 
| lnguage analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with which it has 
en used with especial success. 

A quarto volume; 36 pages; price $1.25; in lots of one dozen or more, 
‘ per cent. reduction. 


Address, KATHARINE E. BARRY, 
1304 Willson Street, 
Cleveland Ohio. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Circular of Information, No. 1, ‘“ The Word Method,” by David 
; Circular of Information, No. 2, “The Lyon Phonetic Manual,” 
Circular of Information, No. 3, “The Whipple Natural Alphabet,” 
Report of the First Summer Meeting held at Lake George.......... .50 
Report of the Second Summer Meeting held at Lake George........ .25 
Report of the Fourth Summer Meeting (issued in sections): 
First Sectrion—‘‘ Reports from Abroad,” by Hon. John Hitz ; 
“Oral Method in German Schools,” by Miss J. S. Russell........ .10 
Seconp SEcTtrion—‘ Helen Keller: A Psychological Study,” by 
TuirD SEcTIOoN—‘ Further Contributions to the Study of that 
Subtile Art which may Inable One with an Observant Eie to 
Heare what Any Man Speaks by the Moving of the Lips,” 
by Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell ; “The Teaching of Speech- 
Reading to Adults,” by Miss Susan E. Bliss ; ‘ Speech-Read- 
ing,” by Miss Blabel Milety .10 
Fourtu Sectrion—“ Experiences in Lip-Reading,” by Mr. S. G. 
Davidson ; “‘ Experiences of a Speech-Reader,” by Miss Sylvia 
C. Balis ; ‘“‘ My Experience in Public Schools,” by Mrs. L. M. 
Firtu Section—“ The Work in General History and Literature 
in the Northampton School,” by Miss Katherine Fletcher ; 
“Oral Work Preparatory to Instruction in Geography,” by 
S1xtH Section—“The Disadvantages of Private Instruction,” by 
J. D. Wright ; “ Words and Language,” by Dr. T. A. Humason. .10 
SEVENTH SEcTION—“ Manual Alphabets in an Oral School,” by 
Miss Harriet E. Hamilton ; “ The Importance of the Kinder- 
garten Methods in the Teaching of the Deaf,” by Miss Bertha 


Sho 


Cor 


Ercutu Sectron—“ Progress in Amelioration of Certain Forms 
of Deafness and Impaired Hearing,” by Dr. J. C. Gordon..... .10 


Nintu Section—‘“ Abnormalities of the Upper Respiratory Tract 
and Ear, Found Commonly Among Deaf-Mutes,” by Arthur 
TentTH SEcTION—“ Emma Garrett’s Methods,” by Miss Mary S. 
Garrett ; “ Auricular Instruction in the Nebraska School,” 
by Mr. W. E. Taylor ; “ The Word Method,” by Miss Kate F. 
Hobart; “The Element Method,” by Mr. E. S. Thompson....... .10 
ELeventH SrEction—“ Improvement and Development of the 
Hearing,” by Lillie Edgerton Warren;‘*The Higher Instruction 
of the Deaf,” by Mr. J. D. Kirkhuff ; “ Articulation Teaching in 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf,” by Miss Elmira I. Hobart  .10 
Twetrtn Sectrion—“ The Teaching of Speech in the Hartford 
School,” by Miss Adelia C. Fay ; “ The History of Articulation 
Teaching in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 


Px: 


Ad: 


Deaf and Dumb,” by Enoch Henry Currier, M. A............++- .10 a 
THIRTEENTH SECTION—Miss Sullivan’s Paper on Helen Keller.. .10 E Ah 

Report of the Fifth Summer Meeting, held at Mt. Airy.............. 25 4 


The American Association Review. published bi-monthly during 
the school year, appearing in October, December, February, 


April, and June; per copy (for back numbers)............++008+ .25 
The above publications, or any of them, sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Address, F. W. Booru, General Secretary, 7342 Rural Lane, Mé 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic -instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 1.” 


: Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IDA V 


HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. 
Single copy, 40c. 


“STORY READER, No. 2.” 


7 Short stories prepared for young pupils, compNed by IDA V., HAMMOND 


Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 45c. 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversations for 
practice in language, prepared by WM. G, JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled by 
JOHN E. CRANE, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy, 90c. 


**A Primer of English and American Literature.” 
By ABEL 8. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. 
Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single copy, T5c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of the correct English usage, by WILLIAM @. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. 


** Stories for Language Study.’’ 


Adapted to pupils of the third or fourth grade; compiled by JANE 
BARTLETT KELLOGG. Price, $4.20 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD, FOR THE DEAF, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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VOLTA BUREAU 1 
WORKS OF PROF. A. MELVILLE BELL. 


I. SPEECH. 


The Science of Speech. Board........ ‘ ee Price, $0 50 


The Faults of Speech. Cloth ..........:... 6 


Il. VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETIOS. 


Price, 0055 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, (New Edition)...... eye c 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiolog “ 504 
English Visible Speech in a2 lessons, English “ 50 
‘© German 
Visible Speech Charts 8x12? Seven insthe set with explanatory text:......... 6 
** 15x21 without text, Vowels and Consonantal each. . 
Ill. SPEECH OR LIP READING. 
Manual of Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching. .... 
lV. BLOCUTION, 
Address to Nationa! Association of 
V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 
The Cure of Stammering, ete. English Edition (1866). 
Education of the Deaf ; Notes and Observations, J. C. Gordon. Ph. D., taser a | 
Facial Speech Reading ; H. Gutzmann, M. paper......... 
Marriages of the Deafin America ; E. ‘A. Fay, Ph. cloth 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, 3 vols.; cloth........ ae | 
Melen Keller Souvenir, No. 2, 1892-1899; cloth... ede 
‘Teachers receive the usual discount. . 


‘Trade terms upon application. 
Arnold’s Manual and other British publications supplied upon order, London Agents fort 4 
Volta Bureau Publications : Wm. py sie and Son, 28 Essex St. Strand. 
Address : 


VOLTA BUREAU, 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. Washington Om D. Ca 
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